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“PEYTON BOSWELL 
| Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


The National Gallery 


ae out of the new National Gallery into a Wash- 
ington twilight after the press preview, my sharpest 
reaction was that the princely magnificence of Andrew Mel- 
lon’s gift to the American people must dim into shades of 
pallid pastel any and all defects which earnest critics may 
unearth. The greatness of the whole, its overwhelming im- 
pressiveness, renders minor any criticism of its parts. Amer- 
ica at last has a National Gallery of Art worthy of our 
artistic aspirations—one that will grow and expand as other 
public spirited collectors react to the stimulus of Mr. Mellon’s 
generous gesture. 

Down through the years America has been enriched again 
and again by her industrial and merchant giants, who, 
after attaining almost monarchical power, turned to things 
of beauty, things created ‘by men of too sensitive fiber to 
battle for wealth in the marts of the world. Thus the 
industrialists came in the end to pay homage to the artist. 
And having enjoyed their things of beauty for a time, they 
gave them, with fitting gesture, to their fellow men. It’s an 
old, romantic story in American art history, studded with 
the names of Frick, Altman, Nelson, Bache, Huntington, 
Carnegie, Friedsam, Johnson, Clark and many others. 

Now Andrew W. Mellon, late aluminum “king” and for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury, not only joins their ranks, 
but goes further in his generosity than any before him. 
And Samuel H. Kress, chain-store magnate, follows in the 
tradition with his vast gift of 393 Italian paintings and 
sculptures. 

Leading this issue is a detailed illustrated article by 
Frank Caspers describing the opening of the National Gal- 
lery. Suffice it to say here that perhaps never before has a 
great nation launched its national museum with such a 
wealth of treasure. Recalling that London’s National Gallery 
started in 1824 with a nucleus of 38 paintings, most of them 
of mediocre merit, one cannot but speculate on the greatness 
of our gallery a century hence. Barely a generation ago most 
of the masterpieces in the Mellon collection were owned by 
the people of Europe. But art wealth follows the cycle of 
material wealth, and during the past 25 years wars, revo- 
lutions and social upheavals have wrought their changes in 
art ownership. 

Some of us in our enthusiasm have said that our new-born 
National Gallery already ranks with the greatest galleries of 
Europe. At present there are too many significant gaps in 
the collections to warrant such a claim. For example, France 
finds but scanty representation, while the American section 
cannot even begin to compare with the Metropolitan’s or 
numerous other non-national galleries. The famous Widener 
collection, when it arrives, will strengthen many of the 
current weaknesses, and other collections are due to follow. 

Perhaps the most princely phase of Mr. Mellon’s princely 
gift was the simple proviso that the $15,000,000 gallery shall 
not bear his name. With this bit of wisdom, he made it pos- 
sible for other collectors to augment the collections without 
submerging their personalities. 

As I recall it, part of Mr. Mellon’s agreement with Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt and the Congress was the stipulation that only 
works of a quality equal to the Mellon gifts were to be ad- 
mitted. It is hard to criticize the public spirit of an unselfish 
man like Samuel H. Kress, but I am sure that many will join 
in my wish that he had been less quantitatively generous— 
or his art advisers more wise. In quality the Kress pictures 
are not up to the Mellon standard. There are numerous gems 
in the Kress collection, but you will have to excavate them 
from the repetitious rows of unimportant pictures by unim- 
portant Italian provincial painters. Undoubtedly, the Kress 
pictures will provide a rare opportunity for scholars who 
love to argue over any questional parentage of a work of 
art. But is the National Gallery primarily for the people or 
the savants? 


Now that we have our “Louvre,” what about a Luxem- 
bourg? Back a few months ago there was considerable ex- 
citement about building a Smithsonian Gallery of contempo- 
rary American art, to act as a feeder to the National Gallery 
and to give time a chance to give its approval to the art of 
today. But since Eliel Saarinen of Cranbrook won an archi- 
tectural competition for the building, nothing has been heard 
of the project. Let us hope that Congress, now busy with de- 
fense, will find time to legislate for America’s cultural fu- 
ture. In the meantime, the artists, excluded from European 
museums by the war, can spend profitable hours studying 
the old masters in the National Gallery. 

Said my cabbie as we rode past the massive, marble 
temple: “If that’s tax evasion, let’s have more of it.” 


Be Your Own Berenson 


ITH the dead giants of the past seven centuries safely 

lodged in perpetuity within the neo-classic walls of 
the new National Gallery, the Corcoran Gallery is offering 
Washington visitors a counter attraction, or should we say 
a twin bill. It is the 17th Corcoran Biennial, representing 
337 living American artists—some good, some bad, with a 
handful destined someday to represent America’s today in 
the august National Gallery. 

Those who first visit Mr. Mellon’s fabulous gift palace 
should, without making any direct comparison between the 
contents of the one and the other, bear in mind that today 
will tomorrow be yesterday—that the tome-scantified old 
masters were once living artists who were able to live and 
create only because some contemporary patron had the 
intelligence to support them while alive. By no means are 
the “masters” plentiful at the Corcoran, but there are good, 
sound paintings there to challenge your taste and discern- 
ment. Keep in mind that the camera was invented after the 
last of the artists in the Mellon and Kress collections had 
passed on. Art today has other aesthetic objectives, and must 
be weighed on different scales. 

One of the provisions of Mr. Mellon’s gift is that after 
death is 20 years removed other artists now living will be 
eligible for riches in the National Gallery—providing, that 
is, they are acceptable to its Board of Trustees. Why not 
support your living artists of today, and gamble on some- 
day presenting the nation with great paintings that you 
knew were great when, not long after, they happened? Of 
course, you will not have a Berenson to guide and advise 
you. You will be on your own. But it’s a thrilling game, 
this idea of being an art patron rather than an art collector. 

As I said in a previous editorial, Mr. Mellon bought old 
art because it had been proved in the test-tube of time, re- 
corded in scholarly books and was comparatively removed 
from the element of personal aesthetic taste or the danger 
of faulty art judgment. Experts and the centuries had lessened 
the gamble that so strongly attends contemporary collecting, 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


—— ——__—. 


Bargains, Not Ideals 


Sir: In the future, Art Week must stress 
the “bargain” rather than the charitable 
phase. It must become less of the social 
function and more of a going business. It 
must analyze its market, that greatest of 
all markets, Middle Class America. And 
in analyzing its market, it must naturally 
price its wares to fit. It must present to 
the people a definite series of reasons, 
pocket-book reasons, as to the whys of 
picture buying. Not reasons which say, 
“Here is the work of our fine, our very 
own, American artists. You don’t want 
our American art to perish do you? These 
artist are starving and you must buy their 
pictures to help them.” 

That sort of thing never did, and never 
will sell anything. Certainly it won’t sell 
our level-headed Middle Class family. Art 
Week must enter the home with a coldly 
analyzed, logical sales plan, not an ideal. 
Art Week must curl up over the mantle 
and entice the housewife. Then will Art 
Week be a successful sales campaign. 

—JAMES L. Durr, Montclair, N. J. 


Bewildered in Chicago 

Sir: I find myself much more bewild- 
ered than you concerning the letter by 
Flora Schofield, which you quote. Mrs. 
Schofield dumps all critics in one heap, 
except Henry McBride, and continues 
“Not one of them ever painted a picture.” 
I am not a painter, yet in a letter I re- 
ceived from Mrs. Schofield dated March 
10, but five days before publication of your 
magazine, she wrote: “Thanks for your 
understanding criticism. You certinly see 
underneath, which few among the artists 
do.” 

This letter is written just to keep the 
record straight, and I shall continue to 
enjoy Flora Schofield’s work, where she 
is much more consistent than in her at- 
tempt at practical literary logic. 

—FRITzI WEISENBORN, 
Art Critic, Chicago Times. 


Atlanta’s “Memory Lane” 


Sir: Thank you for your mention of the 
High Museum’s Memory Lane. Inspired 
by a line from Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird, 
“We never die as long as we are remem- 
bered,” Memory Lane was created as a 
sanctuary in which to perpetuate the 
memory of those who have passed from 
our lives. In it will be hung paintings of 
only the highest museum quality, given 
by individuals, families or groups in trib- 
ute to dear ones whose memory they would 
have live down through the years. 

Each painting will have placed below 
it a tablet giving a brief biography of the 
person whose memory is to be commem- 
orated. Dedication will take place on 
Easter, April 13. 


—Mnrs. THOMAS K. GLENN, Vice-President, 
High Museum, Atlanta. 
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WHEN the huge bronze doors of Wash- 
ington’s pristine new National Gallery 
parted on March 17, their slow, weighted 
movement symbolized both the entry 
into a new era and the closing of a 
fabulous one. 

The late Andrew W. Mellon, donor of 
the $15,000,000 building and most of the 
gems in its collection, was a legendary 
figure in an era noted for its legendary 
figures. One of the centers into which 
expanding American industry poured 
millions of dollars, he in turn directed 
many of these millions into the world’s 
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The National Gallery of Art in Washington. View from the Mall 


America’s National Gallery Opens Amid War and Social Upheaval 


art markets, dislodging from cracking 
European collections some of art’s time- 
less masterpieces. 

Frick, Bache, Huntington, Mrs. Have- 
meyer, Nelson, Widener and Kress were 
others who siphoned great works of 
art to these shores from foreign res- 
ervoirs. The stream of treasures that 
converged on private collections re- 
versed its direction when these same 
collectors opened their accumulations 
to the public. This notably democratic 
movement, which under the impetus of 
Mellon’s munificent gift to the nation 
will undoubtedly continue, has already 
raised Washington and New York into 
the ranks of such world famous museum 
cities as Florence, Paris and London. 
This position will be further fortified 
when the noted Joseph E. Widener pic- 
tures join the Mellon and Kress collec- 
tions in Washington. 

The famous Mellon collection, deeded 
to the nation in 1937, supplies the 785- 
foot National Gallery (the largest mar- 
ble building in the world) with 126 
paintings and 26 sculptures, 60 belong- 
ing to the Italian schools. Further swell- 
ing the Italian exhibit are the 375 paint- 
ings and 18 sculptures deeded to the 
nation in 1939 by Samuel H. Kress. In 
addition, there are now on view 43 Ital- 
ian paintings and 22 sculptures which 
the chain-store magnate has loaned the 
gallery. 

The gallery’s exhibits, studded with 
masterpieces that carried the graph of 
artistic development to its highest peaks, 
charts dramatically the flow and spread 
of Italian art from Duccio and Giotto, 


giants at the turn of the 14th century, 
to Tiepolo, Guardi and Longhi, who in 
the 18th century closed the chapter on 
six centuries of brilliant achievement 
by Italian painters and sculptors. 

The roots of the collection finger their 
way north to the great i5th century 
Fleming, Jan van Eyck, and embrace, 
though not as comprehensively as in 
the Italian section, the later Flemings, 
Memling, David, Rubens and Van Dyck; 
the 17th century master Dutchmen, 
Rembrandt, Vermeer and Hals, and the 
18th century Englishmen, Gainsborough, 


SAMUEL H. Kress 
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The Crucifixion: Perucino (Umbrian, c. 1445-1523, Mellon) 


Constable, Reynolds and Romney. The 
Spaniards find scanty representation 
Even more poorly represented are the 
French and the Americans. 

As with the paintings, the sculptures 
are predominately Italian and are, with 
few exceptions, of extraordinarily high 
aesthetic standard. One of them, Bol- 
ogna’s famous bronze Mercury, perches 
atop a fountain in the Rotunda, encir- 
cled by 24 massive Ionic columns. Rid- 
ing high above is the dome, patterned 
after Rome’s Pantheon, which caps the 
100-foot-in-diameter Rotunda, the focal 
point of the entire building. 

Opening to the east and west are two 
long sculpture halls, the latter contain- 
ing Sansovino’s two life-size bronzes, 
Bacchus and Venus, which Napoleon 
took to Paris as war booty from Italy. 
These 100-by-35-foot halls terminate in 
two large garden courts, bright and 
fragrant with flowers and filled with 
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the soft sound of fountains which, more 
than 250 years ago, played at Versailles. 

From these courts and halls radiate 
almost 100 galleries, providing 238,000 
square feet of exhibition space. 

The gallery building, based on neo- 
classic designs by the late, tradition- 
bound John Russell Pope and completed 
by Eggers and Higgins, is entirely air- 
conditioned, with temperature and hu- 
midity maintained constantly at an ideal 
point. Lighting is by natural daylight 
diffused through special ceiling glass. 
Batteries of flood lights are poised above 
these ceiling panes for night use, and 
rising high above them is the metal 
framework supporting the vast skylight 
which the gallery roof in fact is. 

Director David E. Finley planned the 
installation of the Mellon and Kress col- 
lections with the Joseph E. Widener pic- 
tures firmly in mind. Room has been 
left for these works, and when they are 


Adoration of the Magi: BoTrTicEe.L.i (Florentine, 1444-1510, Mellon) 





St. 


Jerome: MANTEGNA (1431-1506, Mellon) 


delivered at the National Gallery they 
will go immediately to allotted places, 
fitting like gear cogs into the chrono- 
logical-by-schools arrangement. 


The Early Italians 


The earliest exhibits are by 13th and 
14th century Italians, among whom, es- 
pecially in the Kress rooms, are large 
numbers of minor provincial painters 
whose works will seem repetitious and 
on the dull side to laymen, but which 
will provide scholars with a richly- 
loaded hunting ground. Verbal duels 
over attributions of some Kress pieces 
are already starting. 

The exhibits themselves, however, re- 
main unchanged. Silently they unfold 
the brilliant panorama of a changing 
world as seen through the eyes of suc- 
cessive generations of artists. There is 
Duccio with his Nativity and a superbly 
wrought Calling of the Apostles Peter 
and Andrew; Sassetta with a tender 
Madonna and Child and a compact, pow- 
erful Meeting of St. Anthony and St. 
Paul; Giovanni di Paolo with five in- 
ventive religious works and Gentile da 
Fabriano with a strongly composed Mir- 
acle of Saint Nicholas which won praise 
from Vasari—all masters who felt acute- 
ly the religious spirit. of their time and 
whose record is instilled with intense 
religiosity. 

The 15th century in Florence, where 
men turned early to the humanities and 
to scientific investigation, takes its place 
in the gallery through Masaccio’s Ma- 
donna and Child and by portraits, sharp 
and realistic, from the brushes of Pol- 
laiuolo and Veneziano, and by Verroc- 
chio’s Madonna and Child. 

From later in this century are Filip- 
pino Lippi’s Madonna Adoring the Child 
and his Tobias, both painted around 
1480 and both formerly ascribed by 
Berenson to a painter of his own inven- 
tion, “Amico di Sandro.” Fittingly, this 
section reaches a thrilling climax in the 
work of the “Sandro” Berenson referred 
to: Botticelli. His Adoration of the 
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Adoration of the Shepherds: GiorGIONE (Venetian, 1478-1510 Kress) 


Magi, superbly composed and exquisite- 
ly wrought from a palette of gem-like 
tones, is one of the Mellon collection’s 
treasures. Impregnated with light and 
life, it is populated by masterfully ex- 
ecuted figures and backed by a land- 
scape of magically orchestrated hues. 
Painted in the early 1480’s while Bot- 
ticelli was at work on his Sistine Chapel 
murals, this painting was purchased in 
1808 by Czar Alexander I for the famed 
Hermitage Collection from which Mel- 
lon acquired it. 

Contemporary Umbrians, in whom re- 


Giuliano de’ Medici: VerroccnHio (Florentine, 1435-1488, Mellon) 
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ligious intensity was leavened by violent 
habits of life, are expertly represented 
by Pintoricchio’s penetrating Portrait of 
a Youth and by Raphael’s teacher, Peru- 
gino, whose triptych, The Crucifixion, 
also from the Hermitage Collection, is 
an achievement of unquestioned stature. 
Portraits by Giovanni Bellini and a St. 
Jerome by Mantegna carry high the 
banner of 15th century Northern Italy. 


The Golden Age 


The so-called Golden Age of the Re- 
naissance, roughly limited by the dates 
1505 and 1516 and marked by measured 
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St. Anthony and St. Paul: SassetTa (Kress) 


power and maturity rather than the 
picturesque and the intimate that had 
gone before, is represented incompletely 
by four Raphaels: the sentimental Por- 
trait of Bindo Altoviti; the costly and 
highly publicized Alba Madonna, a cir- 
cular canvas reflecting the beginnings 
of a Michelangelo influence but weak- 
ened by Raphael’s sweetness; the strong- 
er, more solid Niccolini-Cowper Madon- 
na; and the small but utterly charming 
St. George and the Dragon, which Duke 
Guidobaldo of Urbino sent as a present 
to Henry VII of England and which, 


Madonna and Child: RoSSELLINO (1427-1478, Mellon) 





ABOVE—Venus With a Mirror: TITIAN 
(Venetian, 1477-1576). Bought by Mr. 
Mellon from Soviet Russia for $544,320 


BELOW—Calling of Peter and Andrew: 


Duccio 


(Sienese, 


1255-1319, 


Kress). 


like the Alba Madonna, came to Mellon 
via the Hermitage Collection. 


School of Venice 


The mysterious alchemy that invested 
Florence and Rome with titanic great- 
ness in the 16th century precipitated 
also a school of geniuses in Venice— 
prosperous, worldly, lavish and pleasure- 
loving city of canals and palaces. Here 
one of the earliest leaders, Giorgione, 
took aesthetic root in the art of Gio- 
vanni Bellini and reflected an influen- 
tial beam into Titian’s studio. Gior- 
gione’s exquisitely lighted and richly 
pigmented Adoration of the Shepherds, 
known also as the Allendale Adoration, 
is a significant example. Rich in mood 
and backed by a widely-acclaimed land- 
scape passage, it is conceded by most 
scholars to be by Giorgione, although 
Berenson holds that it is the earliest 
known work by Titian. 

It is in Titian, though, that the Ve- 
netian school finds it most sumptuous 
representation. A personal symbol of 
all that contemporary Venice stood for, 
Titian’s glowing handling of color and 
light, his effortless draftsmanship, his 
love of firm live flesh and his perfect 
handling of rich textures are exempli- 
fied in Venus With a Mirror, in which 
the goddess of love, shown as a draped 
nude, studies herself in a cupid-held 
mirror. Painted around 1554, the can- 
vas was originally bought from Titian’s 
son, Pomponio Vecellio, and entered the 
Mellon collection via the Hermitage. Of 
much earlier date and also dominated 
by a beautiful nude is his An Allegory. 

Tintoretto, Titian’s successor as leader 
of the Venetian school, is seen in seven 
canvases among which are a Portrait 
of a Young Man, the Birth of St. John 
and Susanna. His contemporary, Ver- 
onese, who transmitted much to Tiepolo 
and who is known principally for his 
huge depictions of Venetian pageantry, 
is surprisingly represented by a small 
but completely delightful canvas depict- 
ing the Finding of Moses. 

Twilight of Venice 

The collection next jumps a century 
and catches a reflection of the pre-fade- 
out glow of the school of Venice with a 
Canaletto View of the Ducal Palace, 
Guardi’s small but compelling Campo 
San Zanipolo, two fine Pietro Longhis 
and, from the increasingly popular Gen- 
oese painter, Alessandro Magnasco, a 
spirited Landscape with Figures and a 
rhythmic Christ Calling St. Peter. 

Sculptors of Italy 

The solid achievements of Italy’s great 
sculptors are impressively suggested by 
the gallery’s sculpture rooms which, 
though not harboring large numbers of 
works, maintain an exceptionally high 
standard. Donatello, great 15th century 
master, is seen in a Madonna and Child 
and a Bust of St. John the Baptist; Des- 
iderio da Settignano, in a tenderly un- 
derstanding Bust of a Little Boy and in 
an excellent portrait, Bust of a Lady. 
Representing Matteo Civitale is a solid, 
simply realized Madonna Adoring the 
Child; Verrocchio, a penetrating portrait 
of Giuliano de’Medici, and Antonio Ros- 
sellino, the superb marble relief, Ma- 
donna and Child. 


The Northern Europeans 
The Northern European = schools, 
marked by a gem-hard brilliance of col- 
or and great technical precision, are 
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Rest on the Flight into Egypt: GERARD Davin (Flemish, 
c. 1460-1523). One of the Gems in the Mellon Collection 


not traced fully in the National Gallery, 
but there are enough true highlights to 
recreate the spirit of the artists and 
their national environments. 

Jan van Eyck, credited with the dis- 
covery of the oil medium, is significant- 
ly represented by his Annunciation, a 
technical tour de force which was 
brought to the U. S. by Mellon from the 
Hermitage Collection. From Hans Mem- 
ling is an expertly realistic Madonna 
and Child with Angels and from Rogier 
van der Weyden, a version of Christ 
Appearing to the Virgin and a small 
Portrait of a Lady, the latter charged 
with perception and real power (see 
cover). The Rest on the Flight into 
Egypt by Gerard David, an expressive- 
ly drawn, jewel-colored panel, is sure to 
become one of the special favorites of 
the gallery’s visitors. Nearby is the ear- 
lier Nativity by Petrus Christus. 

It was in the 17th century that the 
Lowlands soared into the rarified atmos- 
phere created by artists whose produc- 
tion merits unending homage. From 
that century the gallery has many not- 
able works: Nine by Rembrandt, in- 
cluding a deeply moving Self-Portrait 
(1659), a richly-garbed Lucretia (1664), 
a striking Polish Nobleman (1637), A 
Turk (1633), the Woman Holding a 
Pink (1656) and the dramatically com- 
posed Joseph Accused by Potiphar’s 
Wife (1654). 

There are three Vermeers, among 
them the utterly simple and beautiful 
Lacemaker; also there are six Frans 
Hals portraits, three rich Hobbema 
landscapes, a de Hooch courtyard scene, 
and four suave portraits by Van Dyck 
including his sumptuous Marchesa Bal- 
bi, a vivid Susanna Fourment and Her 
Daughter (sometimes ascribed to Ru- 
bens and at one time the property of 
Catherine II of Russia), and an aristo- 
cratic Philip, Lord Wharton. Rubens is 
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1483-1520) 


represented by a dramatic portrait of 
his first wife, Isabella Brant, a work 
which came from the Hermitage and 
has been assigned by some critics to the 
hand of Van Dyck. 


The Spaniards 

Spain’s great 17th century finds only 
sketchy representation. Carrying the 
mark of Velazquez’ flawless brush are 
a Portrait of a Young Man and a vivid- 
ly real head of Pope Innocent X, which 
is a study from life for the Spaniard’s 
superlative life-size portrait of Innocent 
now hanging in a separate gallery in 
Rome’s Doria-Pamphili palace. From El 
Greco there are two religious composi- 
tions, and from the later, more secular 
Goya, four, including a colorful, deco- 
rative Marquesa de Pontejos, an alert 


National Gallery Officers 


The National Gallery was made a 
Bureau of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion by an Act of Congress dated 
March 24, 1937. The Gallery is ad- 
ministered by its own Board of Trus- 
tees, composed of the Chief Justice 
of the United States (serving as 
Chairman of the Board); the Secre- 
tary of State; the Secretary of the 
Treasury; the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, ex-officio; and five 
general trustees. David K. E. Bruce 
(president), F. Lammot Belin (vice- 
president), Duncan Phillips, Joseph 
E. Widener and Samuel H. Kress are 
the present general Trustees. 

Administrative officers are David 
K. E. Bruce, president; F. Lammot 
Belin, vice-president; Donald D. Shep- 
ard, secretary and treasurer; David 
E. Finley, director; Harry A. Mc- 
Bride, administrator; John Walker, 
chief curator, and Macgill James, as- 





sistant director. 





St. George and the Dragon: RapHaEL (Umbrian, 


. Acquired from Hermitage by Mr. Mellon 


Senora Sabasa Garcia and a small pene- 
trating study of Spain’s lusty queen, 
Maria Luisa. 
England’s Great 18th Century 

The British schools fare better. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, portrayer of Englanc’s 
18th century sophisticates, is repre- 
sented by a golden-hued full-length por- 
trait of Lady Elizabeth Compton and 
a sparkling study of Lady Caroline How- 
ard. Reynolds’ contemporary, Gainsbor- 
ough, is included with five portraits and 
a landscape, the former including an 
aristocratic, sophisticated portrait of 
Mrs. Richard Brinsley Sheridan. There 
are three Romneys, among them a cool 
toned Lady Broughton; three Raeburns; 
a charming Lawrence; a strong Hopp- 
ner; a golden lighted Turner, Mort- 
lake Terrace, and Constable’s firmly 
painted View of Salisbury Cathedral. 


Weakness of American Section 


The American section, which had not 
been completely installed at the time 
of the press preview, is unimposing and 
by no means significant. It does contain, 
however, Mellon’s highly publicized 18th 
century group portrait, The Washing- 
ton Family by Edward Savage. 

In sum, the opening of America’s Na- 
tional Gallery constituted an auspicious 
milestone in the nation’s cultural his- 
tory. Made doubly impressive by the 
immediate. world-importance of the col- 
lection, this opening’s significance is un- 
derlined when compared with that of 
London’s National Gallery which though 
it now houses one of the finest collec- 
tions in existence, started unimpressive- 
ly in 1824 with only 38 pictures. 


National Gallery Hours 


Washington’s National Gallery, situ- 
ated not far from the nation’s Capitol, 
is open free to the public. Hours are, 
daily 19 to 5, and Sundays, 2 to 5. 
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Davin E. FINLEY 


The Gallery Heads 


Davin E. FINLEY, gracious and able 
director of the National Gallery, brings 
to his post a backlog of experience both 
varied and particularly applicable. A 
lawyer, financier and diplomat by train- 
ing, Finley was for years intimately as- 
sociated with Andrew Mellon in his pub- 
lic life and in the formation of his col- 
lection and his plans for its eventual 
donation to the public. Now that those 
plans have materialized, Finley’s direc- 
tion insures continuity in executing the 
details of Donor Mellon’s long-range, 
public-spirited enterprise. 

Born in York, S. C., Sept. 13, 1890, the 
son of David E. Finley, former member 
of Congress, Director Finley graduated 
from the University of South Carolina 


in 1910 and took a law degree, in 1913, 
from George Washington Law School. 
He practised law in Philadelphia from 
1915 until 1917, when he enlisted as a 
private in the U. S. Army, emerging as 
a 2nd Lieutenant. Finley then entered 
the Treasury, where from 1922 to 1927 
he was a member of the War Loan 
Staff, becoming, in the latter year, Spe- 
cial Assistant to Secretary of the Trea- 
sury Mellon. This position he retained 
until 1932 when he went abroad to 
serve as Honorary Counsellor of the 
U. S. Embassy in London during Mel- 
lon’s tenure as U. S. Ambassador. 

After Mellon’s return to America in 
1933, Finley worked with him on his 
plans for the National Gallery until his 
death, and was elected director in 1938. 

Finley’s wife, whom he married in 
1931, was Margaret Morton Eustis, great 
grand-daughter* of W. W. Corcoran, 
founder of the Corcoran Gallery. 

Harry A. McBride, the gallery’s ad- 
ministrator, was born in Flint, Mich., 
attended school ii Pontiac and, later, in 
Dresden, Germany. From 1905 to 1908 
he was active in newspaper and adver- 
tising work, joining the staff of the 
American Consulate in Dresden in the 
latter year. In 1932 McBride was ap- 
pointed Assistant to Secretary of State 
Hull, a position he held until 1939 when 
he took over his duties at the National 
Gallery. 

John Walker, made chief curator of 
the gallery in July, 1939, was born in 
Pittsburgh, graduated from Harvard 
and took advanced work at Fogg Mu- 
seum. From there Walker went to Flor- 
ence, Italy, where he worked four years 
as assistant to Bernard Berenson, world- 
famous authority on Italian art. This 
he followed with four years as a Fel- 
low of the American Academy in Rome, 
where he lectured on painting and sculp- 
ture. While in Italy Walker married 
Lady Margaret Drummond. 

Macgill James, assistant director, is 
a native of Baltimore. Until his appoint- 
ment to the National Gallery in Octo- 
ber, 1940, James was director of Balti- 
more’s Municipal Museum. 


View of Salisbury Cathedral: CoNsSTABLE (English, 1776-1837, Mellon) 
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What Mellon Paid 


TuHouGH of absolutely no aesthetic sig- 
nificance, the prices paid by the late 
Andrew Mellon for the masterpieces 
that comprised his collection and which 
now provide the core of the National 
Gallery collection, have always been a 
matter of intense public curiosity. Mr. 
Mellon, who considered the blatant glare 
of publicity something to be avoided, 
was most secretive about his purchases. 
It remained for the ill advised Mellon 
income tax trial to unearth and make 
public these figures. 

The trial, which flowed onto the na- 
tion’s front pages in the spring of 1935, 
revealed the financial transactions that 
brought priceless treasures to American 
shores and also the financier’s plan of 
turning them eventually over to the 
people. Confirmed were the rumors of 
Mellon’s purchases from the famous 
Catherine-the-Great-founded Hermitage 
collection, including Raphael’s Alba Ma- 
donna for $1,166,400; Titian’s Venus with 
a Mirror, $544,320; Botticelli’s Adora- 
tion of the Magi, $838,350; Perugino’s 
triptych, The Crucifixion with the Vir- 
gin, St. John, St. Mary Magdalen and 
St. Jerome, $195,615; and Jan van 
Eyck’s The Annunciation, $503,010. 

Other prices reported by the New York 
American and reprinted in the May 15, 
1935, ArT DIGEsT, include Raphael’s Nic- 
colini-Cowper Madonna, $836,000, and: 


Lady Compton, Reynolds ............ccsceeceees $500,000 
Duchess of Devonshire, Gainsborough .... 410,000 
Lady Templeton and Child, Lawrence .... 250,000 
Young Men at Table, Rembrandt ...... 
Marchesa Balbi, Van Dyck ........... 













. 450.000 





Elderly Lady, Rembrandt ... . 200,000 
Self-Portrait, Rembrandt .. . 575,000 
Lucretia, Rembrandt ee «.. 175,000 
Marquesa de Pontejos, Goya ..... «oe 212,700 
John Tait and Grandson, Raebur «-- 125,000 
DOREOEST,, TIMIEED |: ssconenvenctsapensortgninnses - 175,000 
Miss Eleanor Urquhart, Raeburn ............ 64,350 
Mrs. Catherine Tatton, Gainsborough ...... 225,000 
Mrs. Davenport, Romney  ...........c0..cceseeees 230,000 
Mrs. Willoughby, Romney .............. ... 50,000 
The Frankland Sisters, Hoppner .. . 198,000 
George IV, Gainsborough .............. 55,000 


.. 115,000 
‘... 250,000 
. 110,000 


Mrs. John Taylor, Gainsborough .. 
Village Scene, Hobbema ................ 
Mortlake Terrace, Turner 






























Men and Cows, Cuyp ...... 62,000 
Vemetian Baane, TUR  eirecercoccccecedscccceves 99,000 
Portrait of Young Man (Balthasar Coy- 

NED IID © deetisnsinaicbantenipssitiguenebs sedpcaceons 350,000 
Salisbury Cathedral, Constable «+ 75,000 
COMPETE, THD TEODOR. | occcesccnecsvccscegsesoeescees 200,000 
Portrait of Girl (Senora Sabasa Garcia) 

CORED .ctacsnisceneninincctovinsniiivsainpasanntngtncinseiadibves 150,000 
La Ferne au Soleil, Hobbema . .. 108,815 
The Needlewoman, Velasquez ................. 275,000 
St. Martin and Beggar, El Greco ............ 120,000 
Portrait of Old Lady, Frans Hals .. 250,000 
Nicholas Berghum, Frans Hals .. «. 170,000 
Lady Caroline Howard, Reynolds ............ 300,000 
Madonna and Child with Infant, St. John 

Rey IS, TEED knovcicccecessccetcexencases: 350,000 
Portrait of a Man (Andrea Franchechi), 

TIN, 4c: ichundenscdschanioshpsupelbeoscoucesdounsbacahinee 135,000 
BES TOG TIO. Scainivccectnccysvevevcsssoretsons 320,000 
Intruder (Interior), Metsu ...........cccceees 225,000 
Portrait of Young Man in Red Coat, 

TINA, ‘055. cnunichniaenédudadaabapentanipaipebebnitpaiae 280,000 
Man in Fur Coat (Portrait of a Donor), 

Michael .. 60,000 
Portrait of a Lady (Girl in Green Dress), 

Titian .- 550,000 
George Washington, Stuart ......... .. 60,000 
St. Idlefonso of Toledo, El Greco .. 85,000 
A Polish Nobleman, Rembran@t ... .. 350,000 
Philip, Lord Wharton, Van Dyck . ... 250,000 
Pope Innocent X, Velasquez ............ ... 360,000 
St. George and the Dragon, Raphael ... 747,500 
Isabella Brant, Rubens ................. ... 245,000 
A Man with a Red Sash, Hals .. . 253,000 
Portrait of a Woman, Rembrandt . 287,500 
Portrait of the Duke Britanus, Sir Brya 

Tuke, Holbein ................. ... 440,000 
Portrait of a Young Man, 200,000 
Virgin and Child and Two Angels, Mem- 

SUID > pudnigsciepaatngutcobencegueinbentosesuitiaenapanechoen 300,000 
Head of a Woman in a White Veil, Rogier 

Wh DOR TENE vistas tdccecastediccciockscoscentines 250,000 
Portrait of Edward VI as a Boy, Holbein 437,000 
Girl with a Red Hat, Vermeer ................ 290,000 
Portrait of a Woman, Luini ..... ... 290,000 
The Lace Maker, Vermeer ... ... 400,000 
Se, IER | cvececnesicavisvcconnscisacces 350,000 
Porirait of a Young Man in a Red Hat 

PUMMNNNIIL 2 cscnsentacubentipadebeudscvey nance shesssbeuienite 280,000 
The Prince of Orange, Van Dyck ............ 55,000 
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Isabella Brant: RuBENS (Flemish, 1577-1640). Susanna Fourment and Her Daughter: Van 
From Leningrad to Washington via Mr. Mellon Dyck (Flemish, 1599-1641). In Mellon Collection 
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A Turk: REMBRANDT (Dutch, 1606-1669). The Lacemuaker: VERMEER (Dutch, 1632-1675). One 
One of Nine Rembrandts in Mellon Gift of Three Vermeers Given Nation by Mr. Mellon 
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Vermont Farm: JOHN EDWARD HELIKER 





The Good Samaritan: FRED NAGLER 


Corcoran Biennial Reflects Trends of Living American Painting 


It’s Not far distant from the pink- 
marbled walls of the new National Gal- 
lery of Art to the massively impressive 
Corcoran Gallery, also the gift of a pub- 
lic spirited American, and where each 
odd-year the nation’s living artists are 
given handsome representation. This 
year the officials and jurors of the Cor- 
coran Biennial, as if sensing the un- 
fairness of a comparison between the 
time-tested art of yesterday and the un- 
proven art of today, put the better foot 
forward. The result is one of the best 
exhibitions of this notable series. 

Numerous aspects of the current Cor- 
coran are provocative of trend search- 
ing. Peculiarly noticeable is the increase 
in religion-motivated pictures, indica- 
tive, perhaps, that two decades of ma- 
terialism have caused the artists to look 
for something in life more substantial 
than non-aggression pacts. There is a 
welcome dearth of social protest car- 
tooning, accompanied by a drop in the 
number of badly done illustrations; the 
1941 accent appears to be on paint qual- 
ity and honesty of technique. Abstrac- 
tion, though scantily seen, makes a good 


Poor Fishing: Max WEBER 





showing, with Feininger, Zerbe and 
Tomlin. Disturbing is the poor impres- 
sion made by the new exhibitors. 

The prizes, which on the whole are 
rather mediocre, do not begin to reflect 
the quality of the exhibition. Somehow 
there is a hint that the jurors—Frank- 
lin Watkins, Francis Chapin, Guy Pene 
du Bois, Alexander James and Russell 
Cowles—were thinking of other things 
aside from the canvas immediately be- 
fore them. Maybe it was encouragement 
of small, non-literary pictures, or per- 
haps the honoring of a veteran’s career. 
The winners: ist Clark Prize ($2,000), 
to John Edward Heliker for Vermont 
Farm; 2nd Clark Prize ($1,500), to Fred 
Nagler for Good Samaritan; 3rd Clark 
Prize ($1,000), to Max Weber for Poor 
Fishing; and 4th Clark Prize ($500), to 
Zygmunt Menkes for Dolce far Niente. 
It is doubtful if many will agree these 
are the four best paintings. 

Most logical of the winners is Heli- 
ker’s Vermont Farm, a strongly pat- 
terned, resonantly colored landscape 
that reflects Cézanne, but balances its 
small size (14 by 20 inches) against a 
distinguished aesthetic quality. When 
exhibited at the Walker Galleries in 
New York last fall it was priced at $150 
and went unbought. Heliker, born in 
Yonkers 31 years ago, is the youngest 
artist to win a Corcoran first. Formerly 
on the W.P.A. and lately denied a Gug- 
genheim, this promising artist will make 
good use of the $2,000 purse. 

Also small in area is the Nagler, a 
choice that probably had little to do 
with this particular exhibit. It looks like 
a well merited tribute to a finely sensi- 
tive artist whose religious subjects are 
among the best in contemporary art, 
foreign or domestic. For a good Nagler 
look at his Crucifixion which took a 
purchase prize at the Virginia Biennial 
in 1940. 

Max Weber, lately voted the Temple 
Medal at the Pennsylvania Academy 
Annual, has done scores of better paint- 
ing than Poor Fishing, an amazingly 
undecided picture. Any one of his Rabbi 





series (exhibited last month at the As- 
sociated American Artists Gallery in 
New York) would eclipse this inferior 
‘“‘miss.”” Was this another case of honor- 
ing a career instead of an exhibit? 

Little can be said for Dolce far Ni- 
ente by Menkes, 45-year-old Polish- 
born, French-trained artist now living 
in America. Here is a confused composi- 
tion that starts with an indistinct lady 
sitting in an absent garden chair and 
ends somewhere in the labyrinth of a 
creeping-up-on-you background. 

Dorothy Grafly of the Philadelphia 
Record feels that the Corcoran jurors 
were lodging a protest against (1) large, 
unpurchasable pictures and (2) illus- 
tration masquerading in the guise of 
painting. Wrote Miss Grafly: “The ten- 
dency of American painters within the 
last few years has been away from pur- 
chasable pictures, whether from point 
of size or subject matter, and the em- 
phasis thus placed through the first 
prize award may readjust the balance.” 

Some of the high lights of the exhibi- 
tion are: Frederic Taubes’ portrait of 
Fred Nagler, deserving to rank as the 
artist’s best to date; Henry Varnum 
Poor’s Indian Summer, sculptural in 
form, daring in color; Hobson Pittman’s 
beautifully keyed Swmmer Home; Alex- 
ander Brook’s imaginatively conceived 
Chrysalis (a girl drops her robe) ; Gladys 
Rockmore Davis’ rich-toned sonnet to 
childhood, The Story; Doris Rosenthal’s 
cleanly designed At the Blackboard; 
John McCrady’s Judgment Day, with 
its 1,000 tumbling sinners; Dean Faus- 
ett’s Haystack Mountain; Jerry Farns- 
worth’s subtly beautiful Working Girl; 
Aaron Bohrod’s Waiting for the 3:30; 
Zoltan Sepeshy’s expertly handled tem- 
pera, Work of the Elements; and Julien 
Binford’s Praying Girl, finely modeled 
and charming in tonality. 

Other excellent performances come 
from the brushes of Francis Colburn, 
Hayley Lever, Abraham Harriton, La- 
mar Dodd, George Grosz, Marianne Ap- 
pel, Paul Sample, Lee Jackson, Willard 

[Please turn to page 25] 
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Art in an Alley 





SAN FRANCISCO papers, during the past 
fortnight, have been filled with the 
news and doings about the city’s first 
annual open air art show. More than 
500 artists displayed 1,000 objects in 
historic Hotaling Place, special night 
lighting was provided by the City Fa- 
thers, artists were seen in action. Sales 
and attendance indicate that this will 
become a periodic event. Wrote Alfred 
Frankenstein of The San Francisco 
Chronicle: 

“Next time they’d better close off 
Market Street for the open air art 
show. Yesterday they closed off Hotal- 
ing Place for the first exhibition of this 
kind ever held in San Francisco, and 
the little block-long alley in the studio 
district just couldn’t take it. By 2 
o’clock, when the Chronicle’s art re- 
porter went down expecting to find 
things just taking up, one of the big- 
gest mobs on record was scrambling for 
a chance to look at things. This was a 
carnival, a momentary alliance between 
art and peanut shells, a jamboree of 
pictures and hot dogs.” 


It Was Contagious 


In reporting the opening of the Na- 
tional Gallery, which, incidentally, 
stands on the site of the old Baltimore 
& Potomac Railroad station where Pres- 
ident Garfield was assassinated in 1881, 
Nelson Lansdale of Newsweek paid 
tribute to the late Lord Duveen whose 
taste and international connoisseurship 
is reflected in both the Mellon and the 
Kress collections. 

Lansdale pointed up his tribute with 
an anecdote: “Leaving Mellon’s Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue apartment on one 
occasion, the English expert saw Van 
Dyck’s Marchesa Balbi brilliantly lit 
under a skylight and went into new ec- 
stasies over the masterpiece. ‘Yes, Lord 
Duveen,’ Mellon is said to have re- 
marked wryly as he showed the dealer 
to the elevator, ‘the pictures always 
look more wonderful when you are 
here.’ ” 


Max Weber’s Year 


Max Weber, veteran American mod- 
ernist, is this year enjoying a measure 
of recognition unequalled in his long 
career. Weber’s dealers, the Associated 
American Artists Galleries, have just 
announced that his canvas, Music, in- 
cluded in his recent exhibition, was ac- 
quired by the Brooklyn Museum—one 
of 15 sales made from the exhibition. 
This announcement comes on the heels 
of Weber winning the $1,000 third Clark 
Prize at the current Corcoran Biennial 
(see page 12). Earlier—in February— 
Weber was awarded the Temple Gold 
Medal at the Pennsylvania Annual. 


Win Philadelphia Awards 


Henry Pitz, Walter Baum and Roy 
Nuse, acting as the award jury for the 
Philadelphia Plastic Club’s annual oil 
exhibition allotted top honors to Laura 
Greenwood’s January in the Studio and 
second prize to Edith McMurtrie’s Ado- 
lescent. The three honorable mentions 
went, respectively, to Ferne Coppedge’s 
Pigeon Cove, Pearl Van Seiver’s Orchid 
House and Margaret J. Marshall’s Miss 
Longcope. 
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Infant Samuel and His Mother: HucGo vAN DER GOES 


Drawings from the Hands of the Masters 


THERE is about drawings an imme- 
diacy that is more intimately linked 
with the creative process than is the 
case with finished exhibition pieces. In 
drawings the artist is seen groping for 
solutions to problems, striving to re- 
duce creative ideas to such tangibles as 
mass, form and space. 

A notable collection of these inti- 
mately personal glimpses into the work- 
ings of the artist’s imagination is, until 
April 26, on view at the Schaeffer Gal- 
leries in New York. Limited to museum- 
quality examples, the show encompasses 
five centuries of draftsmanship, exem- 
plified by gifted masters of the Flemish, 
Dutch, German, Italian, French, Span- 
ish and English schools. 

Among the Flemish exhibits are a 
sensitive Head of a Woman by Rubens; 
a fine drawing on parchment, Apostle 
Paulus, attributed to Jan van Eyck al- 
though it bears the Diirer monogram, 
and Hugo van der Goes’ superb The In- 
fant Samuel and His Mother, repro- 
duced above. The mother’s expressive 
face, a miracle of sensitive artistry, 
forms the apex of a simple composi- 
tional pyramid which, along its base, is 
accented by percussive verticals in the 
infant’s dress and in the carefully or- 
ganized folds of the mother’s garment. 

Of almost equally early date is Peru- 
gino’s sculpturally solid St. Jerome, Fra 
Bartolomeo’s Two Women and Andrea 





del Sarto’s sensitive Head of a Woman. 
Representing the less restrained baroque 
movement of Bologna are examples by 
Annibale Caracci, Guido Reni and Guer- 
cino. The brilliant light and easy grace 
of late Venetian art are discernible in 
three figure studies by Tiepolo. 

The show’s German section, domin- 
ated by Diirer’s Girl in Dance Costume, 
his Madonna and Study of a Hand, com- 
prises also works by Schongauer, the 
Master E. S., Altdorfer and Griinewald. 
Gabriel Metsu’s sturdy Young Girl 
Seated, and drawings by Van de Velde, 
Ruisdael and Van Ostade lend impor- 
tance to the Dutch exhibits. The grace 
and charm that have always been hall- 
marks of the French artists character- 
ize such Schaeffer exhibits as Poussin’s 
Rest on the Flight to Egypt, and works 
by Fragonard, Greuze and Guys, whose 
elegance is thrown into sharp relief by 
the biting humor of Daumier’s Lawyer 
and Client. 


Chrysler Art in Philadelphia 


The Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., col- 
lection of modern art, having 
stormed Richmond (Feb. 1 ArT 
DIGEST), has moved on to Penn- 
sylvania where, until May 11, it 
constitutes the feature exhibition 
of the Philadelphia Museum. 
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Cours la Reine, Rowen: PISSARRO 


Camille Pissarro Seen in Retrospéct 


LIONELLO VENTURI, in his foreword to 
the catalogue of Durand-Ruel’s impres- 
sive exhibition of the art of Camille 
Pissarro, points out that “in spite of 
enormous difficulties encountered, Pis- 
sarro never altered his style to comply 
with the public’s expectations, but even- 
tually, after a long and bitter struggle, 
he succeeded in raising public taste to 
his level.” 

And his level, as demonstrated in the 
28 canvases in the Durand-Ruel show 
(on view through April 15), was a high 
one. His progress was steady and 
changes in his style were gradual; each 
successive stage drew its strength from 
the preceding one. And uniting them 
all into a firm, logical structure was 
Pissarro’s uncompromising integrity, his 
infallible feeling for subtle color and 
his sensitivity to the rich beauty of sun- 
light, atmosphere and the earth. 

The show, which presents an abbre- 
viated record of Pissarro’s career from 
1864 to 1901, begins with his Route en 
Perspective, painted when the artist 
was only 34 but already in command 
of an individualized palette. Carrying 
overtones of Courbet’s naturalism, it is 
in a more realistic vein than his Route 
de Versailles & Louveciennes, which, 
painted in 1870, reproduced moist, after- 
rain atmosphere through an ineffably 
subtle orchestration of tonal values, and 
his Crystal Palace, a light-loaded can- 
vas painted a year later in London. 

By 1879, year of his Paysage prés 
Pontoise, Pissarro was in full command 
of his powers, employing the principles 
of Impressionism to conjure out of small 
strokes of broken color a landscape of 
compelling solidity and to invest its 
puffy-clouded sky and its air with 
sparkling light. Shortly after this work 
was completed Pissarro investigated the 
pointillism of Seurat, the result of which 
is seen in several of the Durand-Ruel 
exhibits. 

After 1890, however, he returned to 
his main path, incorporating into his 
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own expression the lessons he had 
learned while in Seurat’s shadow. How 
complete and healthy was his assimila- 
tion of influences is effectively drama- 
tized in Cours la Reine, Rouen (repro- 
duced), a idyllic, shadow-patterned vis- 
ta full of light and the warm content- 
ment of an artist who, after a long 
struggle, has at last found his place in 
the sun. 


Feininger Show Extended 


Curt Valentin of the Buchholz Gallery 
has extended the Feininger retrospective 
to April 5. He will follow this with an 
exhibition of drawings and watercolors, 
recently arrived from France, by Beau- 
din, Braque, Gris, Klee, Léger, Masson 
and Picasso. Dates are April 7 to 27. 


Early Impressionism 


FRANCE during the decade that fol- 
lowed the Franco-Prussian war was un- 
like the unsettled France of post-World- 
War days. There was serenity in the 
air, a feeling of peace and calm. French- 
men saw their charming expanses of 
countryside bathed in soft light and 
warm air. And working to record these 
sunny scenes were the Impressionists, 
who made light and the painting of it 
their special mission. Three of the ear- 
liest—Monet, Pissarro and Sisley—are, 
until April 19, being accorded an exhi- 
bition at the galleries of M. Knoedler 
& Co. in New York. 

Thirty of their canvases, all painted 
between 1872 and 1883 when Impres- 
sionism was cradled, exude light and 
are alive with shimmering surfaces. 
They echo a tranquillity that stands like 
a serene island in the blatant chaos of 
today’s life. Even floods—pictured in 
Sisley’s L’Inondation and in Pissarro’s 
L’Inondation, Creil—are devoid of tur- 
moil. 

Sisley’s Vue de Louveciennes, a soft 
summer landscape, and En Canot a Ve- 
neux, in which a woman in a boat is 
backed by glinting blue water, reinforce 
the show’s mood of quietude, as do also 
Pissarro’s light-impregnated L’Ile La- 
croix, Rowen, (reproduced) and _ his 
small vivid Paysage a Pontoise. 

Lending weight to the exhibition are 
the Monet canvases, which begin with 
Rue a Fécamps, a soft-hued landscape 
with a village and figures, and Bateau 
Echoué, in dark tones and strong brush- 
work reminiscent of Manet. Color re- 
mains as intense and light as bright in 
his Deschargeurs de Charbon, in which 
composition is accented by a pattern of 
gang-planks and stevedores. 


Sargent Show Extended 


Attendance at the Knoedler exhibi- 
tion of watercolors by John Singer Sar- 
gent and Hercules B. Brabazon has been 
so high that the closing date has been 
postponed to April 12. 


L’Ile Lacroix, Rowen: Pissarro. On View at Knoedler’s to April 19 
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Gifts for Camp 


In New YorK a movement is under- 
way to decorate the recreation rooms 
of the military camps in the Second 
Corps Area by the addition of pictures 
of educational value. A. Sheldon Pen- 
noyer, New York artist who served in 
the other war and remembers the 
bleakness of cantonment walls, tells us 
that the gifts may be colored or black 
and white pictures, framed or unframed, 
of any period and preferably larger than 
12 inches. Oils, watercolors and etchings 
will of course be welcomed, but an 
equally warm welcome will be accorded 
color reproductions and photographs. 
Subject matter is important. 

The New York City W. P. A. Art 
Project will take care of matting, fram- 
ing and delivering the gifts to the camps, 
with Miss Olive Lyford assigned as co- 
ordinator. Gifts, plainly marked “Pic- 
tures for Camps,” should be sent to the 
W. P. A. Art Project, 110 King Street, 
New York City. Already the response 
has been unexpectedly generous. 


Leon Kelly’s Ancestry 


Writing of the current exhibition by 
Leon Kelly at the Philadelphia Art Al- 
liance, Helen Lloyd said: ‘Kelly’s an- 
cestry is strongly Spanish; so it may be 
an innate tendency that has drawn him 
to the tradition of Spanish painting 
from cave drawings to the continuation 
of expression through Gris and Miro 
toward a quality perhaps more bitter 
and acid than that of French and Italian 
art. The first powerful effect of his 
work is supported by the beauty of tex- 
ture that unfolds under close examina- 
tion.” 

Kelly is booked to hold a show in 
New York next winter at the Julien 
Levy Galleries. 


Gives Adam Room 


The Philadelphia Museum’s extensive 
collection of notable period rooms has 
been strengthened by the addition of a 
celebrated suite of furniture designed 
about 1766 by Robert Adam for Sir 
Lawrence Dundas of Moor Park in Hert- 
fordshire. 

Given to the musem by Alma V. Lor- 
imer, widow of the late Saturday Eve- 
ning Post editor, George Horace Lori- 
mer, the suite is valued by experts at 
$250,000 and is an important example 
of the 18th century English taste and 
mood that Robert and William Adam 
so deftly crystallized in their furniture 
and architectural designs. 


Craftsmen to Exhibit 


The New York Society of Craftsmen 
will hold its 1941 annual exhibition from 
April 3 to the 29th at the Gallery of 
Artists Craftsmen in New York City. 
Pottery, jewelry, weaving, sculpture, 
metal, glass, wood-carving and book- 
binding are some of the categories of 
exhibits to be included. 


Women Artists Meet 


The National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors is meeting at the 
Essex Hotel in New York on April 4. 
Speakers announced for the gathering 
are Jane Cowl, Howard Devree, William 
Auerbach-Levy and Maria Winkler. 
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Portrait of Young Girl: JEAN BAPTISTE GREUZE 


Exploring from Van Cleve to Tiepolo 


THE OLD Masters, led off by those in 
the National Gallery and augmented by 
additions in the Schaeffer Gallery show 
and in Toledo’s Spanish exhibition, are 
capturing the limelight this fortnight. 
In New York their dominance is further 
emphasized by the “Van Cleve to Tie- 
polo” exhibition, on view through April 
at the Koetser Gallery. 

A widely varied show that explores 
unhackneyed phases of European art 
from the 16th to the 19th centuries, 
the Koetser exhibition makes a notable 
start with a Portrait of a Young Man 
by Joos Van Cleve, dated 1509 and the 
earliest known work by this Fleming 
who is so rarely seen in American exhi- 
bitions. Of even earlier date is Matteo 
di Giovanni’s compact, tenderly painted 
The Last Supper, a predella panel de- 
riving its attribution from Bernard Ber- 
enson and R. Longhi. Another early pre- 
della panel is Girolamo Genga’s The In- 
vesture of St. Augustine which came 
originally from the Albertini collection 
in Pistoia. The Italian section of the 
show closes with Tiepolo’s brilliant Re- 
becca and Eliezer at+the Well, a sketch 
for the larger canvas now in the Mu- 
seum at Athens. 

Two excellent Dutch works are the 
luminous, accurately textured Still Life 
by Willem Kalf, and Marine by Willem 
van de Velde, a high-skied, crystal-aired 
sea-and-boat composition. An unusual 
work of the German school is The Suit- 
ors of Mary by Anton Woensam. 

Switching to the English school the 


Koetser show draws from Sir Joshua 
Reynolds a fresh, sprightly Portrait of 
the Duchess of Argyll and Hamilton. A 
sketch for a full-length portrait, it was 
until recently in the Argyll collection in 
Scotland. Concluding the show is Por- 
trait of a Young Girl by the Frenchman, 
Jean Baptiste Greuze. Depicting the 
same model as the Louvre’s Broken 
Pitcher, the canvas is notable for its 
delicate flesh tones and its character- 
istic unveiled breast—a Greuze trade- 
mark. 


“HONEST AMERICAN" 
W. E. WINNER 


Oil Painting, 27 x 36, signed W.E.Winner 
Phila. 1866 


Harry Shaw Newman 


%eOLD PRINT SHOP 


159 LEXINGTON AVE. at 30th ST. 
AShlend 4-3950 Est.1898 








Epiphany (Central Group Detail): FERNANDO GALLEGO (1490) 


Toledo Museum Surveys Art of Old Spain 


THE ALERT Toledo Museum has during 
the past three years sponsored spring 
exhibitions organized by its Annual Prc- 
fessor. This year, with José Gudiol, for- 
merly director of the Episcopal Mu- 
seum at Vich (Spain) and noted author- 
ity on Spanish art, serving as Annual 
Professor, the show deals with Spain. 

It does so with both verve and schol- 
arship. Sixty paintings and a series of 
frescoes give dramatic visual existence 
to the six-century evolution of Spanish 
painting from the Byzantine formalism 
of its 12th century Romanesque mural- 
ists through the irrepressible religiosity 
of the Gothic primitives to the emotion- 
al intensity of El Greco, the suave nat- 
uralism of Velazquez and the dramatic 
fire of Goya—the Titans who gloriously 
climaxed the Spanish tradition. 

The 12th century frescoes, all nearly 
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life size and beautifully preserved, are 
vividly installed in a full-scale recon- 
struction of the vaulted interior of a 
10th century Mozarabic chapel in Cas- 
tile. Depicting the Miracles of Christ, 
the Entry into Jerusalem and a stylized 
and excellently designed frieze of eques- 
trian hunters, these expansive compo- 
sitions constitute the patterned founda- 
tion of Spanish religious painting. 

Next, chronologically, come 25 reta- 
bles and other primitives in tempera. 
Originating in Aragon, Castile, Valen- 
cia and Catalonia, they illustrate the 
colorful epoch of the Franco-Gothic and 
Italo-Gothic styles and include the Mor- 
gan Library’s Arnau de la Penna Poly- 
tych and the Metropolitan’s Trinity 
Adored by All the Saints. 

An outstanding early work (about 
1490) is Fernando Gallego’s Epiphany, 


NEW YORK 


an unrelentingly realistic and precisely 
executed canvas which the Toledo Mu- 
seum has just acquired through its Ed- 
ward Drummond Libbey Fund. Histori- 
cally this painting, which was first 
shown at the Barcelona Exposition of 
1888, is important because it is by one 
of the first Spaniards to reflect the 
Flemish influence that accompanied 
Spain’s political ties to the Lowlands. 
Dirk Bouts, whom Gallego greatly ad- 
mired, exerts firm influence in the dis- 
ciplined handling of folds, the exacti- 
tude of textures and the flawless clarity 
of statement. 

Zurburan, Herrera and Murillo ap- 
pear, and then the big three of Spanish 
painting—E] Greco, Velazquez and Goya 
—each with a separate gallery. But 
though Todelo’s is the largest Spanish 
show yet organized in America, Velaz- 
quez and El Greco are not represented 
by works that indicate their true sta- 
ture. For these, one must go to the 
Prado and to Spanish Toledo. 


Rural Dutchess County 


Winter scenes predominate in Stowell 
Le Cain Fisher’s exhibition of Dutch- 
ess County landscapes, at the Ar- 
gent Galleries, New York. Fields of 
snowy white are fenced ina cozy 
manner, making these rather homespun 
landscapes of President Roosevelt’s 
county more intimate than expansive. 
The painter’s fondness for farm life is 
also evident in her compositions of pas- 
ture bars (no kin to the 52nd Street 
variety), barn yards and the country 
skating pond where the neighboring rus- 
tics make merry. As a rural district 
artist Miss Fisher makes good use of 
jagged hill-tops, rising like pony necks 
against a wintry sky. 

Bookplates by the artist’s father, Wil- 
liam Edgar Fisher, are on view at the 
same time (to April 12). 


Coming Attractions 


As this issue goes to press two ex- 
hibitions of natural importance open on 
New York’s 57th Street—recent paint- 
ings by George Grosz at the Walker 
Galleries and recent sculpture by Rob- 
ert Laurent at the Valentine Gallery. 
Both will be reviewed and illustrated 
in the next number of the DIGEST. 

The Grosz show, continuing to April 
26, is entitled “Paintings in the Nude,” 
and contains mostly small canvases 
wherein the artist has concentrated 
more on form masses than his charac- 
teristic line. The Laurent sculptures, 
ranging through various media and size, 
remain on view through April 19. 


Double Trouble 


According to a gossip item in the 
Picture and Gift Journal, Mrs. Harriet 
Harris Jonas, wife of Edouard Jonas, 
internationally known art dealer, “has 
been granted a divorce on grounds of 
desertion and non-support. Mrs. Jonas 
was formerly married to David A. 
Schulte, president of the Schulte cigar 
store chain. Last September the Pétain 
government deprived Mr. Jonas of his 
French citizenship. In more serene days 
he was a regular commuter between 
Paris and New York, and represented 
the French Ministry of Fine Arts at 
the New York World’s Fair.” 
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Arshile Gorky: R. Soyer 


Saul Schary: R. SovYER 





Philip Evergood: R. SOYER 


Raphael Soyer Paints 23 Artists and-Some Hungering Shop Girls 


Suy, diminutive Raphael Soyer has 
painted 23 of his “Contemporaries and 
Elders’—not as faces but as people 
whom he knows as friends, honors as 
artists and respects as individuals. This 
selection of artists as model is part of 
an extensive display of three score can- 
vases on view at the Associated Amer- 
ican Artists Gallery, New York, through 
April 7. 

These Soyer-painted artists are a con- 
fident lot, the assurance of their accom- 
plishments settling contentedly upon 
them. John Sloan, dean of the group, 
smokes his pipe reflectively, while the 
corpulent Joseph Stella poses himself 
firmly in his chair. Ernest Fiene with 
graying locks (as so many of these art- 
ists have) has a country squire look; 
Saul Schary, hat tilted back on his head, 
looks like a sports reporter; while the 
rebellious, dreaming Arshile Gorky be- 
comes almost compassionate. The self- 
esteem of Philip Evergood is reflected 
in the complacent face of his pet bull- 
dog. Other strong likenesses are of 
Chaim Gross, Abraham Walkowitz and 
Marsden Hartley. 


The Soyer eyes miss none of the nat- 
ural gestures of women in the process 
of disrobing and dressing. Among the 
large variety of figure subjects may be 
seen a worthy number of these _ inti- 
mate and unflattering records of women 
caught off guard as in Behind the 
Screen, Girl Ironing and the rather re- 
pulsive Susie bulging over her corset. 
Besides his ability for depicting women 
in various stages of undress, Soyer is 
also a contemporary master in painting 
frowsy hair in different degrees of loose- 
ness, as in Girl Fixing Her Hair and 
Art Student. 


After giving Soyer due credit for be- 
ing an excellent draughtsman with a 
personal point of view, Emily Genauer 
of the New York World-Telegram com- 
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April 1-19 
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plained of getting tired of the same old 
tune no matter how original or how 
well played, for most of the Soyer show 
consists “of the same portraits of drab, 
unhappy people that he has been turn- 
ing out for years. There are the inevi- 
table drooping models and pathetic shop 
girls—painted most sympathetically, to 
be sure, but portraying a curious single- 
mindedness on the part of the painter. 
To keep on doing endless variations on 
the same narrow theme indicates defi- 
nite poverty of the imagination.” 

If Raphael Soyer were not so serious 


Benefit for Britain 


Fifth Avenue’s Bundles for Britain 
organization has assembled a loan show 
of notable American paintings as a bene- 
fit for its war aid work. Starring in 
the exhibition, which remains on view 
through April 26 at the C. W. Lyon Gal- 
lery in New York, are such canvases as 
Samuel F. B. Morse’s portrait of Noah 
Webster, the lexicographer; a Gilbert 
Stuart George Washington; an 1811 
view of New York harbor by Thomas 
Birch; and portraits of Stephen De- 
catur by Thomas Sully, Andrew Jack- 
son by Samuel Lovett Waldo, Arthur 
Middleton by Benjamin West and Abra- 
ham Lincoln by Samuel B. Waugh. 


Humph! 


Returning to the United States after 
32 years in Paris, Mrs. K. M. Morrison, 
artist-writer, is of the opinion that 
American art is “a little too facile.” 
The art development in America, she 
told Emilia Hodel of the San Francisco 
News, “shows itself best in the brilliant 
commercial work. Even the best Brit- 
ish commercial artist, Kauffer, is an 
American.” 

Remember when the Paris critics told 
us our artistic future lies only in mo- 
tion pictures? 


BRUMMER 
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and earnest an artist, Howard Devree of 
the New York Times would be tempted 
to call the show “There’s Many a Slip,” 
because of the amount of underwear. 
This critic feels 60 pictures are too 
many. “As in Soyer’s palette a certain 
similarity persists; and as his manner 
of painting is somewhat on the soft side, 
the show, being so large, suffers some- 
what from an effect of monotone. There 
are excellent examples in it, and there 
are a number of pictures which, I feel 
sure, would appear to better advantage 
under less of a numerical handicap.” 


Frenchmen in Chicago 
The French masterpieces which 


‘thrilled San Franciscoans last January 


when they were shown at the De Young 
Memorial (THE ArT DIGEST, Jan. 1) and 
which were shown at the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York (THE Art DIGEST, 
Feb. 15) are early this month continuing 
their American tour. They open at the 
Art Institute of Chicago on April 10 
and will continue on view through May 
20. Closing date at the Metropolitan was 
March 26. 

Originally brought to the United 
States by Dr. Walter Heil of the De 
Young Memorial, the French canvases 
are circulating with the approval of 
the State Department. In them France’s 
glorious 19th century in art lives again 
and presents Americans with a fresh 
view, inasmuch as the exhibits have 
never before been seen on this side of 
the Atlantic. 


Yamanaka Shows Buddhist Art 


“Buddhist Art from Asia,” a compre- 
hensive exhibition covering its subject 
from the 2nd to the 16th centuries, is 
on view from April 1 to the 26th in the 
galleries of Yamanaka & Co., in New 
York City. The show will be reviewed in 
the April 15 issue of THE Art DIGEST. 
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Exlubition from April 5 


FRENCH, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH. ENGLISH 


ART PROPERTY 


English XVIII century furniture 
with some French and Italian 
examples. Gorham and other 
Sterling silver services and 
other silver. Gothic and Re- 
naissance tapestries. Aubus- 
son rugs. Pietra Dura Chinese 
pictures. Other Chinese and 
Japanese art. 
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Collection Formed by the Late 


MARTIN BECK 


SOLD BY ORDER OF HIS HEIRS 


Property Collected by the Family 
of the Late 


JUAN RIANO 


The Former Spanish Ambassador 
SOLD BY ORDER OF HIS WIDOW 


AND OTHER OWNERS 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 25c 


Public Sale 


Apri 12, at 2 p.m. 
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by 
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April 1 to 16 
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Leon Dabo in His Studio 


Leon Dabo Was There When Paris Died 


THE LAST TIME Leon Dabo saw Paris 
it was literally in the hands of the devil, 
as a sensitively observant artist might 
visualize the nether regions. This vet- 
eran artist and his wife, caught in the 
midst of the invasion, saw the German 
army goose-stepping down the heart 
of Paris. They saw the wretched trek 
of thousands of French and Belgians 
winding down its streets—an endless 
procession of weary humans headed for 
the Port d’Orleans, the exit from a 
land of woe. Jan Valtin’s tale Out of 
the Night and Mrs. Dwight Morrow's 
book of letters from a friend in Occu- 
pied France called All Gaul Is Divided, 
have created such a stir that it is of in- 
terest to know what an artist experi- 
enced during the fall of France. 

Dabo was one of the very few artists 
able to leave Paris at that time with 
all of his paintings and sketches, the 
result of four year’s work. By calcula- 
tive persistence and a shrewd response 
to the barrage of questions fired at him, 
he was able to get himself, his wife and 
his pictures out of the country—a nota- 
ble feat since he spoke German too flu- 
ently, was a G 2 secret agent in the 
last war and is well known as a pro- 
ally lecturer both here and abroad. 

The night before the invasion, elderly 
Dabo and his wife walked from Mont- 
parnasse to the American Embassy since 
no buses, taxis or subways were run- 
ning. The Embassy, almost in darkness, 
was jammed with fellow Americans— 
teachers, art students, dilettantes, tour- 
ists, pensioners. On that morning of 
June 14, 1940, Dabo saw the storm troop- 
ers, accompanied by swastikas, march 
down the Place Concord to take over 
the city of fine living. 

Despite shortage of food and coal, 
Dabo continued to live in France. But 
when he realized that to create art was 
impossible, he decided to return home. 
He left France Sept. 13 and a month 
later arrived in America at the cost of 
$1,100 for him and his wife. 

Dabo reports that art activities in 


Paris are at a stand still. With the ex-. 
ception of six or more small dealers, the 
galleries are closed. The Salons did not 
open, despite the circulars sent out by 
the German authorities saying that 
art in Paris should not die. Invitations 
were sent to Salon regulars that all 
types of art would be accepted from 
conservative to modern, but non-Aryan 
exhibitors were to be excluded. There 
were not many artists around; most of 
the younger men were prisoners of war 
while the older men had ieft for the 
south of France. A meeting was held, 
however, by the remaining Salon mem- 
bers, at which each artist protested 
against government censorship of art. 

The Germans, disappointed by this 
turn of events, sent out more circulars, 
inviting artists to exhibit at an open air 
display in Montmartre, but with the 
same non-Aryan stipulation. Again there 
was the same lack of response. The first 
German show in Paris included about 
180 third-rate exhibitors, who put on, 
as Dabo expresses it, “the worst show 
ever held in Paris or anywhere.” 

The Louvre was closed three days be- 
fore the invasion, all important art gal- 
leries packed up and closed their doors. 
But Germans are buying art from the 
few remaining dealers and their tastes 
turn to Utrillo and Derain. Paris will 
come back, believes Dabo, since art is a 
matter of spirit, governed by the soul 
and not by the bayonet. 


Completes Rogers Dioramas 

Jo Mora, Carmel artist out in Cali- 
fornia, has completed his year-long task 
of creating nine dioramas Ceni*tinz the 
life of Will Rogers. They will be in- 
stalled in the Will Rogers Memorial at 
Claremore, Okla. 


Boyer Galleries Close 

C. Philip Boyer, director of the Boyer 
Galleries at 730 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. Liabilities are listed at $10,- 
328, and assets are “indeterminate.” 
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Self Portrait: E>DwIn DICKINSON 





Nostalgic Mysticism of Edwin Dickinson 


EpwIN DICKINSON brings his twilight- 
toned canvases back to New York’s ex- 
hibition arena with a selection of land- 
scapes and figure subjects at the Geor- 
gette Passedoit Galleries until April 19. 
The muted tones of Dickinson’s veiled 
world are sounded again in the gray 
simplicity of harbors and elusive wood- 
land scenes—so elusive as to be almost 
inperceptible. 

This New England artist, whose work 
is imbued with the same nostalgic mys- 
ticism found in the fatalistic writings of 
Emily Dickinson and Eugene O’Neill, 


Chicago’s 20th International 


The Art Institute of Chicago has just 
announced the due dates for submis- 
sions to its 20th international watercol- 
or exhibition, which will be held at the 
Institute from July 17 to Oct. 5. En- 
try cards must arrive at the museum on 
or before June 2, and exhibits, between 
June 9 and 19. 

The International, which up to this 
war-torn year has been truly interna- 
tional in character, is a jury affair. All 
exhibits this year will be chosen by 
Adolf Dehn of New York, Fletcher Mar- 
tin of Iowa City and Kenneth Shopen 
of Chicago. Full details will be found 
in the “Where to Show” columns. 


Street Leaves Modern Museum 


Julian Street, who since April, 1939, 
served as secretary of the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York City, has re- 
signed to work with the Office of Com- 
mercial and Cultural Relations among 
the American republics. During Street’s 
tenure at the Modern, membership was 
raised from 4,500 to 7,500. 
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has a split-personality in paint. An ex- 
act technician, he yet floats into a vague 
sphere haunting in its shadowy tones 
of charcoal grays. Evidence of Dickin- 
son’s dual character emerging together 
is reflected somewhat in the twin pic- 
tures of male and female torsos. Anoth- 
er unusual conception is the wraith-like 
Jane Ford walking through twilight 
gloom. Dickinson’s self portrait is a de- 
tached study of a man who has looked 
long and searchingly at himself. With 
its deathly blacks and chalk white face 
it is like looking down into a coffin. 


John Stacey Dies 


John Franklin Stacey, veteran Amer- 
ican artist, died at his Pasadena home 
on Feb. 3. He and his equally noted art- 
ist-wife, Anna Lee Stacey, had settled 
in Pasadena four years ago after liv- 
ing in Spain, France, Belgium and Italy, 
and their home became a rendezvous 
for artistically famous visitors. 

Born on a Maine farm, Mr. Stacey 
went far afield for his art training, con- 
cluding with three years of study in 
Paris under Boulanger and Lefebre, as 
did so many Americans at that time. 
Later, in 1888, he taught at the Kan- 
sas City Art School, and there mar- 
ried his most promising student. During 
the first two decades of our century, 
he won numerous prizes, and became a 
member of the Chicago Galleries Asso- 
ciation and the Pasadena Society of 
Artists. 


Brass Through the Ages 


Drawing on important museum col- 
lections and on the properties of deal- 
ers, the museum of the Rhode Island 
School of Design has assembled a signifi- 
cant exhibition called “Brass Through 
the Ages.” Living bounteously up to its 
name, the show, which remains on view 
through April 10, comprises hundreds of 
decorative and domestic brass objects. 
European, Persian, Tibetan, Japanese, 
Indian, African, Philippine and Amer- 
ican craft skill are represented. 
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Stone Sculpture 2nd Century A.D. 


Exhibition of Buddhist 
Art From Asia 


dating from the 2nd Century 
to the 16th Century A.D. 


April Ist to 26th 


Mezzanine Gallery 


tes 
YAMANAKA 


680 FIFTH AVE., N. Y., N. Y. 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 








PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N.Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: E. P. O’REILLY, W. H. O'REILLY, 
E. P. O'REILLY, JR. 


BLATA 


PAINTINGS 


To April 26 


French Art Galleries 
51 East 57th St., N. Y. City 
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Garden Sculpture 





“GARDEN SCULPTURE” is a fighting term 
that, in many quarters, sets off a siz- 
zling denunciation of the fat-cupid-on- 
a-turtle school, and in others, a heated 
protestation over exorbitant prices. The 
answer? The Clay Club in New York 
claims to have discovered it: terra cot- 
ta garden pieces by alert and imagina- 
tive contemporary sculptors. 

The medium_is not costly, and the 
work is in today’s tempo, spared of 
pomposity and Victorian sentimentality 
by tinges of humor. By way of proving 
its contention, the Club is, until April 
30, presenting an exhibition of 46 gar- 
den sculptures, all in terra cotta and all 
in low price brackets. 

Limitations inherent in the medium 
or in the specific functionalism of the 
exhibits have produced no trace of 
monotony. Subjects range from Carl 
Schmitz’ poised, naturalistic semi-nude 
Lute Player to Matthew Safferson’s ab- 
stract Swimmer. In between are all 
stages of stylization, exemplified in the 
texturally contrasted Amorino by Mar- 
garet Homestead, in Claire Seidman’s 
humorous seated child, in Sascha Brast- 
off’s quixotic Trumpeter, Rima’s nude 
Lorelei, Ernita Rothmaler’s pensive Boy 
with Rabbit, Earlleen Kirby’s rhythmic 
Three Graces, Humbert Albrizio’s con- 
torted abstract, Fountain Figure, and 
Dorothea Denslow’s Pelican Rider. 

Adding weight to the show are ex- 
hibits by Ilse Erythropel, Margaret 
Stringer, George Cerny, Ruth Van Loon, 
Norah Herz, Cleo Hartwig, Theodore 
Barbarossa, Louis Ferstadt, Betty Lew- 
is Isaacs, Alberta Falck, Elizabeth 
Straub, Frank Eliscu, Tina Rabner, 
Corydon L. Hine, M. Chamberlin Kelsey, 
Gordon Steiner, Saul Swarz and Eliza- 
beth Schaeffler. 


Flowers in the Spring 


Comes spring and thoughts are turned 
to nature’s bursting blooms. In response 
the Eighth Street Gallery, New York, is 
exhibiting Paintings of Flowers and Gar- 
dens until April 13. Among the 15 art- 
ists represented are Beryl Garrott, Cath- 
erine Dalton, Virginia Adolph, Lucy 
Aring, Helen Lane Bower, Elizabeth E. 
Case, A. Colvin, William Fisher, B. E. 
Fitzgerald, Mary S. Halladay, Charlotte 
Livingston, Anna G. Morse, Amy Stev- 
enson, Edmund Vrey, Carrie Wieners. 


PU 


Guggenheim Winners 


Among the 85 Guggenheim Fel- 
lowships just announced there are 
seven artists: Richmond Barthé 
and Marion Sanford, sculptors; 
Leonard Pytlak, lithographer; Fe- 
derico Castellon, Lee Jackson, 
Bruce Mitchell and Thomas Craig, 
painters. 

The Fellowships, effective dur- 
ing 1941-42, carry a stipend of $2,- 
500. This year’s 85 awards amount 
to $180,000 and swell the Guggen- 
heim Foundation’s 16-year total 
to 1,102 Fellowships representing 
$2,300,000. Jurors were this year, 
for painting, Gifford Beal, Charles 
E. Burchfield and Boardman Rob- 
inson; for sculpture, James Earle 
Fraser and Mahonri M. Young. 
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Baby: Sy.tv1a SHAW JUDSON 


Victorian Contrasts 


“VICTORIAN sculpture can only be said 
to make the flesh creep. In choice of 
subject it outraged taste by its mawkish 
lack of reticence,” wrote Christopher 
Hobhouse in 1895. And there is some- 
thing flesh crawling about the plump, 
draped Victorian nudes, which together 
with contemporary sculpture, form the 
exhibition “Outdoor Sculpture, Then 
and Now, 1850,1941” at the Arden Gal- 
leries, New York, until April 19. 

The decadent aspect behind these full- 
bosomed belles with the coy smiles 
might be laid to the material they were 
made of. They had to stand out in the 
rain and cold, so they were cast in 
spelter because this funereal medium 
was supposed to be more durable than 
iron. It might have stood the elements 
but it didn’t flatter these Edwardian 
lassies. 

It is evident in this extravagant as- 
sortment of ducks, maidens, fish and 
faithful Rovers that unvegetative orna- 
ments became almost as important in 
the garden as the flowers. Some are not 
without amusing charm, however, even 
though they do give the galleries the 
appearance of a Third Avenue antique 
shop. 

Times may have become more com- 
plicated but our tastes are simpler. In 
garden sculpture, as in other fields, ap- 
preciation settles more on solid forms 
than on saccharine fantasy. Particularly 
is this felt in Sylvia Shaw Judson’s un- 
pretentious childhood figures comprising 
the Four Seasons group and in Oronzio 
Maldarelli’s female nude Reflections. 
Fountains and fountain accessories are 
the main objects in the contemporary 
group. Wheeler Williams shows four of 
the pieces from his well known “Child- 
hood of the Gods” series. Other sculp- 
tors include Richard Recchia, Sheila Bur- 
lingame, Bruce Moore, Albino Cavallito, 
Walker Hancock, Nathaniel Choate, 
Amelia Peabody and Marion Sanford. 


Art Dealer Bankrupt 


William A. Schacht, who formerly 
conducted the Park Art Gallery in New 
York City, has declared himself bank- 
rupt. Liabilities, $20,907; assets, $255. 
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Palmer’s Distances 


The mystical air contained in Wil- 
liam Palmer’s paintings is even more 
evident in his wash drawings, on view 
at the Midtown Galleries until April 12. 
A haunting light effect intensified by 
dark pen lines and pale washes brings 
drama to these Canadian sketches. 

Palmer fuses a foreground with sub- 
dued distances which still retain a great 
expanse. There is a touch of the poetic 
grace of William Blake in his land- 
scapes of ruins and rivers. The artist is 
most concerned with a misty world in 
which light breaks suddenly through, or 
in the lowering pause preceding or fol- 
lowing sundown, as in Afterglow and 
End of Day. Contrasting in theme with 
the drawings of fishermen and boats is 
the rural Harvest Moon, indistinct in 
treatment but luminous in technique. 
Interesting is the way Palmer has 
framed and mounted his drawings, using 
bits of velvet and various colors and 
textures to accentuate his work. 


Dutch Masters in Los Angeles 


The homey, richly varied art of 17th 
century Holland is being exhibited 
through April 7 at the James Vigeveno 
Galleries in Los Angeles. Forty-six can- 
vases, including works .by Van Dyck, 
Pieter de Hooch, Teniers, Casper Netch- 
er and Sir Peter Lely, recreate Hol- 
land’s strong nationalistic pride, her 
love of textures exactly rendered, her 
keen sensitivity to the peculiar beauty 
of the country’s canal-patterned fields 
and wooded plots. 

Arthur Millier of the Los Angeles 
Times, after noting the exhibits by well- 
known Dutchmen, paid tribute to the 
work of such minor masters as Philip 
Wouwerman, whose Landscape with 
Horses he found notable for its “rich 
light and shade and wonderful perspec- 
tive,” and Ludolf Bakhuysen’s Ship in 
Storm, “so fine, so clear ... as good as 
anything Turner could do.” Holland’s 
firm sense of architecture, Millier con- 
tinued, is demonstrated in Job Berck- 
heyde’s The Hunting Party and Pieter 
Neefs the Elder’s Church Interior. Two 
portraits by Paulus Moreelse and genre 
scenes by Adriaen Brouwer and Van 
Ostade complete the exhibition. 


Seeking New Directions 


Like the pages of a commercial art- 
ist’s scrap book, the novel exhibition of 
“Art in Industry” opens its wares to 
the public at the Direction Gallery, 
New York. Arranged by Will Burtin, 
former Bauhaus leader, the show con- 
sists of a conglomeration of posters and 
merchandise, including a photo mon- 
tage by Moholy-Nagy, Norslaak mocas- 
sins, and experimental sculpture in plex- 
iglas. The central exhibit is a Tom Lee 
manikin with a birch-bark face and 
wearing functional red woolen under- 
wear. Grandpa called ’em “red flannels,” 
but skiers now pay a pretty penny to 
Abercrombie & Fitch under a more po- 
lite name. 

The Direction Gallery is linked with 
the very advanced magazine, Direction, 
of Darien, Conn. Advisory Art editors 
are William Gropper and Jerome Klein 
(once New York Post critic). Arch Obo- 
ler, one of the most creative minds in 
Tadio drama, heads the radio section. 
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Mother and Child: FINGAL ROSENQVIST 


Fingal Rosenqvist’s Diversified Inspiration 


Fingal Rosenqvist, young Swedish- 
born sculptor having her first New York 
exhibition at the Contemporary Arts 
until April 12, lives on a goat farm and 
wears a fleecy vest, but she does not 
sculp goats. She cares “neither for their 
eyes nor their temperament.” For sub- 
ject matter she turns to unusual human 
themes like the energetic Cheer Leader, 
whose muscled body has the driving 
force of a locomotive, and Europe 1940- 
41, a dismembered torso. 

Fearless in her approach and uncon- 
ventional in her choice of theme, Miss 
Rosenqvist is presenting a greatly di- 
versified show. Among the thirteen 
pieces on view, most of them created 
for the Federal Art Project, are the 
pensive young maiden called Friedel 
and the well composed Mother and 
Child. From the large study of vertebrae 
in the Philadelphia Medical Institute, 
she shifts to the Yogi-like Contempla- 
tion, a nude Hamlet, and Reclining Wo- 


FINEST ARTISTS’ 
OIL COLOURS 


man, which has the natural grace of 
the relaxed female—either cat or hu- 
man. Burden shows the figure of a wo- 
man buried under layers of fat with 
her hands covering her face in hopeless 
despair. “How did you know we felt 
that way?” remarked a plump visitor 
to Miss Rosenqvist’s show. 


New Mural Competitions 


The Section of Fine Arts has issued 
a new Bulletin carrying complete infor- 
mation on a series of mural competitions 
that are open to American artists. The 
16 commissions soon to be allotted range 
in fee from $1,000 to $26,000 and are 
open to artists from most sections of 
the country. (See page 26.) 

Prospective competitors may secure 
the Bulletin by writing Edward Bruce, 
Section of Fine Arts, Public Buildings 
Administration, Federal Works Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


On a quality basis 
the lowest priced 
colours obtainable 


Colour Card Free 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST 


NEW YORK CITY 


Manufactured by WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd., at Wealdstone, England 
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WORKS OF ART 


Old Panelling Old Wallpapers 


Period and Modern Decorations 


19 East 64th Street 
New York City 
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CONTEMPORARY 
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SCULPTURE BY 


FINGAL ROSENQVIST 


Until April 12 
ALSO GROUP EXHIBITIONS 


1 th Annual 


SPRING SALON EXHIBITION 


OILS and WATERCOLORS 
April 3-24 
Daily 2 P.M.-7 P. M.—Closed Saturdays and Sendays 


ACADEMY of ALLIED ARTS 
349 WEST 86th STREET @ NEW YORK 


Oils * Sculpture * Watercolors 
Until April 12 


—WASH DRAWINGS— 
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A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) WN. Y. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By HELEN BoswELL 


AMERICAN artists are an eager lot. 
They cannot see or paint enough of life 
about them. Why one picture? Why not 
a hundred? Once the germs of art enter 
their blood stream they multiply until 
the artist is in a fever of creative rest- 
lessness. But in this almost frantic 
grasping of every paintable pose or ar- 
rangement that attracts them, they are 
apt to turn out too many “quickies.” 
Too often it is off with the old love, on 
with the new, and almost before the 
artists are finished with one picture 
their eyes are searching out another. 

Boundless enthusiasm is good for an 
artist; so is self-discipline and a little 
self-editing. Over abundance might be 
all right, too, if the surplus is kept in 
the artist’s studio instead of on gallery 
walls. Monotony is bound to occur. Can 
you imagine Tiffany’s window filled with 
every diamond in stock even though 
each be a gem of brilliance serene? 

Undoubted talent is there, but when 
40 to 60 pictures greet the viewer, they 
become more satiating than satisfying. 
The artist’s world is an intimate world, 
but the personal viewpoint is lost in one 
of these take-all displays. Tolegian with 
a friendly collection of pictures is more 
interesting than when his olive-toned 
canvases are strung up and down the 
walls like box-cars. Botkin is vital with 
fifteen pictures, but when they start 
overflowing into the next room, they 
become more confusing than engrossing. 
Raphael Soyer is one of our ablest paint- 
ers and portrays underprivileged wo- 
men with the same haunting absorption 
Forain found in the white faces of the 
hurt and trammeled, but yards and 
yards of these hungering women are too 
much. As Emily Genauer of the World- 
Telegram puts it, “one gets tired of 
hearing the same tune, no matter how 
original or how well played.” 


Blatas of France 


Blatas, young French painter now liv- 
ing in America, still carries the spirit 
of his native France even to Hopewell 
Junction, N. Y. His American contribu- 
tion to his current exhibition at the 
French Art Gallery is imbued with the 


Dorothy With Dog: BuLaTas 
At French Art Gallery to Apr. 26 





same subdued pigment that character- 
izes his French landscapes. 

Blatas has the trait of combining 
complicated patterns into a full orches- 
tration of color and form. No large 
areas are left after he has finished his 
impressions of French terrains, orchards 
filled with twisted trees or river banks 
crowded with strollers and washerwo- 
men. Even the interiors are crowded 
with detail as in the studio interior 
piled high with painter’s paraphernalia 
and art objects. Showing exceptional 
ability are Blatas’ studies of his small 
daughter and the full-length portrait 
of a young actress. 


Botkin’s Rugged Spirit 

People and the things they do after 
working hours are always a source of 
interest to Henry Botkin, having his 
fourth exhibition at the Marie Harri- 
man Galleries, New York, until April 
5. In these 32 canvases it seems as 
though Botkin couldn’t see or paint 





Women at Seashore: HENRY BOTKIN 
At Harriman’s to Apr. 5 


enough of the moves of common man 
as he makes his way around—the John 
Doe of Manhattan. 

Of late Botkin has been recording the 
contemporary scene in Washington and 
California, but Hollywood seems far re- 
moved from these peasant women and 
even the Head of Actress bears more 
resemblance to a country woman. This 
rugged spirit is particularly felt in the 
crane-necked Woman from Texas. Oth- 
er interesting selections are Two Sen- 
ators Listening (in contrast to Wil- 
liam Gropper’s inattentive senators) and 
String Quartet—Mischa, Jascha, Toscha 
and Sascha, based on a musical satire 
by George Gershwin. 


W omen of New York 


Woman’s instinctive flair for design 
and her inherent love of flowers is quite 
evident in the 16th Annual Exhibition 
of the New York Society of Women Art- 
ists, at the 460 Park Avenue Gallery. 
Most of the pieces are competently han- 
dled but lack an inventive spirit. The 
women are content to follow learned 
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Bill: VircIntIA SNEDEKER 
At 460 Park to April 5 


doctrines and their own good taste with- 
out over-stepping the line into the un- 
usual. 

One of the most spirited compositions 
is Virginia Snedeker’s painter friend 
Bill and Lili Blumenau’s Candide. Doro- 
thy Lubell Feigin and Dorothy Eisner 
come through with sturdy examples, 
while Theresa Bernstein shows one of 
her complicated patterns in The Home 
Port. Most original pieces in the show 
are Sybil Kennedy’s sculpture of an old 
Negro mammy Resting and E. Lust- 
Eising’s outlandish pig’s head resting on 
a balcony overlooking a busy park. 


Seen Multanimously 

Abraham Rattner at the Julien Levy 
Galleries not only sees things double, 
he sees things multanimously. These 
sunburst compositions are made up of 
explosive color combinations and vibrat- 
ing patterns. Based on the kaleidoscopic 
theory behind Marcel Duchamp’s fa- 
mous Nude Descending the Stairs, Rat- 
tner places face against face, object 
against object until he gets the proper 
shifting movement. On the more sub- 
dued side are the deeper toned canvases 
like Winter Rain in City, in which the 
artist captures the illusion of slashing 
rain beating against blurred faces. Dar- 
ing is the keynote of the artist’s experi- 
mentations. He even dares to paint a 
sunrise and a moonrise together. 


A Gaelic Ulysses 
Pat Collins, a former heavyweight 
champion of Great Britain, erstwhile 
actor and Icelandic fisherman, became 
an artist the hard way. The initial show- 
ing of his paintings of “unconscious sur- 
realism” at the James O’Toole Gallery, 
New York, is the subsequent outcome 
of a career of fisticuffs, fish nets and 
footlights. For since the day Pat Col- 
lins left Ireland to ply the trade of Ice- 
landic fisherman, through his days as 
heavyweight champion, an_ instinctive 
love for painting has been a dominant 
factor in his amazing career. Intense 
training for the ring required too many 
precious daylight hours needed for his 
art, so for a livelihood he became a bit 
player on Broadway. Pat Farrell calls 
him a “Gaelic Ulysses.” 
More physic than physical, 
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paintings do not look like the product 
of a man who has sailed the seas and 
left-jabbed his opponents. Instead they 
are the introvert creations of a man 
who sees beyond faces or buildings. Col- 
lins looks over roof tops and sees life 
stirring in the catacombs, the joys and 
sorrows of the city jungle. The self por- 
trait (complete with broken nose and 
appraising eye) is his interpretation of 
the bull in a china shop. 

Sharing the same gallery are Buffie 
Johnson’s pert and romantically con- 
ceived portraits and figure studies, also 
on view until April 19. Her work is 
gracious and airy with a certain sophis- 
ticated swing that catches lovely ladies 
casting wistful glances. 


Alice Judson’s Latest 


Through the years Alice Judson has 
been a sort of hardy perennial in the 
art field, and with each exhibition her 
work becomes fresher and _ brighter. 
There is a clean-cut earthiness about 
her new landscapes at the Fifteen Gal- 
lery. Miss Judson knows what she likes 
to paint and goes right out to the coun- 
try to capture these warm autumn 
scenes and clear summer vistas. Memos 
of her trip to Guatemala are found in 
the still lifes of Central American prod- 
ucts and in a gay native street scene. 


Eleanor King Salley 

Eleanor King Salley is from Talla- 
hassee, Fla., but there is nothing of the 
languor of the South in the swash-buck- 
ling watercolors at the Montross Gal- 
lery. She employs uncontrollable washes 
of color with great abandon, apparently 
goes in for self-expression with a ven- 
geance. Her saving grace is the lucid 
manner in which she portrays the clear 
beauty of lakes and inlets, and the 
somber lights of a harbor at night. 


Leon Dabo, Poet-Painter 


Leon Dabo identifies nature with po- 
etry. There is the aloneness of the art- 
ist with his work, the serenity of untrod 
pastures echoed in his luminous land- 
scapes at the Ferargil Galleries until 
April 13. It is hard to believe that the 
tragic days of France were so near 
when he painted these chapels and cha- 
teaux on rising cliffs, wind tossed pop- 
lars and misty shore lines. 

In 1937 at the age of 63, “young Dabo” 


Self Portrait: Pat CoLLINs 
At O’Toole Gallery to April 16 








Mother and Child: PETER FINGESTEN 
At Sterner’s to April 19 


decided to forget all about what he had 
been painting before and started in 
anew. A painter reborn, he spent busy 
days in a house at Saint Tropez, where 
he worked from dawn until twilight 
painting scenes of pastoral quiet. Then 
shadows cast ominous fingers of dark- 
ness over sunny France. The flute-like 
tones in Dabo’s first canvases gave way 
to restless skies and darkening hills, 
and Dabo began to voice the dramatic 
tension of days to come. 
Davenport of Virginia 

In direct contrast to Dabo’s poetic 
landscapes are the vivid watercolors of 
Carson Davenport, whose exhibition at 
the Ferargil Galleries follows a one-man 
show at the Virginia Museum. Thomas 
C. Colt, director of the museum, de- 
scribes this young artist as being sensi- 
tive and reserved, pouring himself “in- 
to his creative work with flaming color 
and rich heavy impasto. His landscapes 
are composed to achieve dramatic 
force.” 


Debut of Peter Fingesten 

A new name in American art is Peter 
Fingesten, 25-year-old son of the well 
known Tyrolean etcher, who came to 
America two years ago and found friends 
at Temple University where he was giv- 
en a studio. His New York debut is be- 
ing made at the Marie Sterner Galler- 
ies with a large display of his highly 
individual sculpture. Fingesten is an in- 
terpretive sculptor employing symbol- 
ism in a variety of materials. Poetry 
and painting are combined in these un- 
usually conceived pieces, some of which 
even have the beaten contours of 
wrought iron as in the reproduced 
Mother and Child. 


American Color Prints 

Color printing, like ceramics, remains 
one of the most individual of American 
arts. On viewing the wide variety of 
technique offered at the exhibition of 
the American Color Print Society at 
the Kennedy Galleries (until April 30), 
it is evident that no common standard 
controls the work of these artists. 
Grouped together in this large exhibi- 
tion, which recently won considerable 
comment in Philadelphia, are the in- 


[Please turn to page 30] 
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730 Fifth Ave., Cor. 57th St. 
2nd Floor — Circle 6-9465 


NOW ON EXHIBITION 
Weekdays 9 to 5:30 
. 
PROPERTY OF 


JAMES R. ROE 
New York 


eo 
MISS MILDRED FAAS 


Philadelphia 


o 
A Philadelphia Estate 


. 
additions from other sources 
+ 
Americana 
Autographs—sculptures—hooked rugs 
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BRONZE BY REMINGTON 
“The Bronco Buster” 
© 
Paintings 
Bellows—A. B. Davies—Eilshemius 
Kronberg 
° 


Porcelains—Silver 
Furniture—Decorations—Rugs 


e 
PUBLIC SALE 
Wednesday and Thursday 
April 2nd - 3rd at 2 p.m. 
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Sales Conducted by 
A. N. Bape Anp E, J. Clark 















The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Box on the Market To-day 


Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 
waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Four sizes. Each box 


holds 50 prints. 
SIZES AND PRICES 
Postage Paid in United States 


Size A for 14 x 19 inch mats............$ 2.50 
Size B for 16 x 22 inch mats............ $2.50 
Size C for 18 x 22 inch mats............ $3.00 
Size D for 20 x 24 inch mats............ $3.50 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 





FERARGIL 


F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 


NEW YORK 


HAVE YOU ORDERED your copy of 
MODERN AMERICAN PAINTING by 
Peyton Boswell? $5. THe Art DIGEST. 
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THE PRINT MAKERS: 


OLD AND NEW 


The Road, Winter: Currier & Ives 


The Appeal of Currier & Ives Lithographs 


CuRRIER & Ives, enterprising depicters 
of American life before the camera re- 
tired scores of artists to their ivory 
towers, left posterity a rich and varied 
record of a great era. 

Now heavily overlaid with an aura of 
nostalgia, Currier & Ives lithographs 
are collectors’ prizes and form an im- 
portant segment of historical Ameri- 
cana. A large collection of these prints, 
including several rare items, have just 
been acquired for re-sale by The Old 
Print Shop in New York City. 

Of unusual interest is a matched pair: 
The Road—Winter, reproduced above, 
which depicts Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel 
Currier and was executed as a surprise 
gift to the Curriers by their staff art- 
ists, and The Road—Summer, which 
pictures Nathaniel Currier’s brother, 
Charles, driving along a country road be- 
hind a spirited horse. Other horse sub- 
jects abound, among them the rare Lady 
Suffolk, issued in 1852; the crowded and 
sprightly Fashionable “Turn-Outs” in 
Central Park; and a carriage collision 
at a gate, puningly titled, A “Crack 
Team” at a Smashing Gait. 

Scenes of crisp sailboats scudding 
over deep blue bays are plentifully rep- 
resented. Yachting enthusiasts will find, 
among other prints, The Great Ocean 
Yacht Race; the rare Regatta of the 
N.Y. Yacht Club “Coming In,” and The 
Great International Yacht Race, Aug. 
8, 1870, which pictures the famous rac- 
er America, after which the internation- 
al America Cup races are named. There 
are also scenes of wild life: The Cares 
of a Family and the rare A Rising 
Family (wood cocks). Still lifes of flow- 
ers, hunting and fishing scenes, views of 
struggles in the Wild West and thrill- 
ing compositions devoted to the life of 
a gay ’90’s fireman complete the group. 

* * * 

Helping to make Currier & Ives news 
during the past fortnight was a newly- 
opened branch of the Schrafft restau- 
rant chain in New York City. Its Cur- 


rier & Ives Room, decorated with ten 
prints of the period between 1850 and 
18860, features a railroad print, The 
Danger Signal; two Western subjects 
and a series devoted to horses and races. 
Among the latter are A Disputed Heat 
—Claiming a Foul and Ready for the 
Trot—Bring up Your Horses, both the 
work of a famous pair of Currier & Ives 
artists, Louis Maurer (last surviving 
staff artist who died in 1933 at the age 
of 100) and Thomas Worth, who did 
the figures. 

Schrafft’s Currier & Ives prints were 
acquired through the Old Print Shop. 


New Arms Prints 


Kennedy & Co., New York print deal- 
ers, have published six new plates by 
John Taylor Arms, all but one studies 
of European and Mayan architecture. 
Largest of the six is Stockholm, a mi- 
nutely accurate view of the Swedish 
city seen through the pillars of an ar- 
cade, while the smallest (1%” x 3”) is 
Laigle, a precise study of the Church 
of St. Jean. 

The non-architectural impression ‘is 
a still life, Crystal and Jade, in which 
line has been magically transformed in- 
to amazing approximations of the trans- 
lucent texture of jade and the ringing 
glint of crystal. 


Prints in Miniature 


Miniature prints by members of the 
Chicago Society of Etchers are being 
shown during April in the United States 
National Museum in Washington, D. C. 
The Society, which pioneered in popu- 
larizing the miniature print, includes 
some of the country’s top-flight etchers, 
51 of whom are represented in the show. 

Not larger than five inches in any di- 
mension, some of the exhibits are as 
small as one-half by three-quarters of 
an inch, as in the case of John Taylor 
Arms’ exquisitely wrought Cathedral of 
Chartres. 


The Art Digest 
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Housetops, 14th Street: ARMIN LANDECK (Etching) 


Armin Landeck Etches Manhattan’s Canyons 


ARMIN LANDECK uses both a brush and 
a burin to set down a record of his en- 
vironment, and both phases of his pro- 
duction are featured in an exhibition 
current through April 15 at the Ken- 
nedy Galleries in New York. 

Landeck’s prints, cleanly bitten and 
compactly organized, deal mostly with 
the New York scene. Exhibits such as 
Manhattan Canyon, which is a dramatic 
view down into a shade-hidden street, 
and On West 13th Street, which pictures 
the incongruous propinquity of the cor- 
ners of an old apartment house and a 
portico of classical columns, are roman- 
tic in approach. But most of the New 


Leventritt’s Gift 


THE MorTiMer C. LEVENTRITT collec- 
tion of Oriental and Venetian art, re- 
cently presented to Stanford University, 
has been installed in the university’s art 
gallery under the direction of Dr. Anne- 
marie Henle and Professor W. S. Well- 
ington. Beginning April 20 it will be 
open to the public, bringing before West 
Coast visitors an important group of 
18th century Venetian lacquered furni- 
ture, paintings by Guardi and Longhi, 
and drawings by Domenico and Giovan- 
ni Battista Tiepolo. 

The Oriental section ranges from pre- 
historic Chinese bronzes to Siamese, 
Cambodian and Tibetan sculptures and 
paintings. The Shang, Chou, Han and 
T’ang are some of the dynasties repre- 
sented by pottery, bronzes, porcelains. 

An alumnus of Stanford, Leventritt 
formerly owned homes in both Castello 
(near Florence) and Venice. His gift 
represents 30 years of active collecting. 
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Walter I. Foster 
AT YOUR DEALER OR 
8286 SUNSET BLVD * HOLLYWOOD CALIF. 
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York views are straightforwardly fac- 
tual, like Housetops, 14th Street, in 
which plain, almost pedestrian, archi- 
tectural features are composed tightly 
and with variational subtleties. 

In a contrasting vein is Lamplight, in 
which the infinitely differentiated de- 
grees of light, half-light and shade are 
captured with accuracy. Corban’s Barns 
and Cornwall Bridge are two country 
scenes alive with the play of light and 
shade and imbued with moody quietude. 

Landeck’s canvases, which deal with 
the same types of subject matter as his 
prints, are all simply composed and exe- 
cuted in uncomplicated color chords. 


Corcoran Biennial 


[Continued from page 12] 


W. Cummings, Henry Lee McFee, Sid- 
ney Laufman, Guy Pene du Bois, Yvonne 
Pene du Bois, Doris Lee, Eliot Orr, 
Sarkis Sarkisian, Waldo Peirce, Henry 
Mattson, William A. Gaw, Eugene 
Trentham and Phil Paradise. 

Edward Hopper seems rather archaic 
recounting an artillery charge at Gettys- 
burg. Picasso and Chirico are represented 
by proxy, a painting signed by Vaclav 
Vytlacil. Kuniyoshi’s Upside Down Ta- 
ble, if seen again, may produce some 
acute migrain. Every national salon has 
its shocker; the Corcoran has two: John 
Groth’s social-protesting Bad Housing, 
wherefrom rape, murder, drunkenness, 
suicide, prostitution and starvation leer 
at you from many windows; and Ivan 
Le Lorraine Albright’s micrabre That 
Which I Should Have Done I Did Not 
Do. We do not know what was undone, 
but the picture is pleasantly framed 
within the top of a coffin. 

One of Dorothy Grafly’s observations 
makes a salient conclusion: “The Cor- 
coran Biennial is somehow like a ship 
without a rudder. You can’t say defi- 
nitely art is headed this way or that. 
Perhaps it is just as well. The great- 
est discoveries are made on uncharted 
ways.” 


Ficures From Lire and HEADS FROM 
Lire, by Walter T. Foster. Hollywood: 
Walter T. Foster. Each 46 pp.; profuse- 
ly illustrated; $1 each. 

Two new additions to the Foster li- 
brary of how-to-do-it books on the tech- 
nique of drawing. Informal, full of 
drawings in every stage from rough 
blocking-in to the finished product. 


ART IN AMERICAN LIFE AND EDUCATION, 
edited by Guy M. Whipple. Blooming- 
ton, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co.; 
855 pp.; paper cover, $3; cloth cover, $4. 

The 40th yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, de- 
voted to art in America and packed with 
meaty essays by leading authorities in 
every phase of art activity. A mine of 
information not only for teachers but 
for professionals in all fields of art. 

os 


FRANCE WILL LIVE AGAIN, by Samuel 
Chamberlain. New York: Hastings 
House; 25 pp. of text; 136 pp. of repro- 
ductions; $3. 

Donald Moffat writes an introduction 
to a superb collection of photographs 
and reproductions of etchings, litho- 
graphs and sketches by Chamberlain, 
recording idyllic French landscapes and 
towns. The book records the peaceful 
interlude marked by the years 1919 to 
1939 with skill and power. 


THE ART OF COLOR AND DESIGN, by 
Maitland Graves. New York: McGraw- 
Hill; 292 pp.; profusely illustrated; 
$3.50. 

An experienced teacher of color and 
design puts into an excellently designed 
book the meat of his courses. He demon- 
strates that the principles of design are 
not artificial, arbitrary rules, but “real 
forces which are as natural as a sense 
of balance, and as potent as gravity.” 


YOUR PRINTS?’ 






“Very satisfactory” 
Stanley Sessler, 
Dept. of Art, 

2 U. of Notre Dame 
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. why hide your valuable collection of 
pictures — when you can have your own 
home gallery with quick-change BRAQUETTE 
— the same as John Taylor Arms and other 
prominent artists — for just a few dollars! 
Centers attention on the picture — not 
the frame. Smart... modern . . . versatile. 
Fits any size picture instantly. 


$1.00 each. Money back guarantee 


Buy BRAQUETTES at your dealer — or 
send $1 (we pay postage) to Dept. E. 
Specify color . . . Silver, Gold or Black. 


Cera T sii 





225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK. N 








Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Bluefield, W. Va. 


BLUEFIELD A. A. P. L. EXHIBITION, May 
6-10 at Vivene Art School, Open to all 
artists. All media including crafts. Fee: 
$1.25. No prizes. Last date for return of 
cards: April 26. Last date for arrival of 
entries: May 1. For entry blanks write 
Vivene Art Studio, 703 Commerce St., 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


Blue Ridge, N. C. 


BLUE RIDGE'S 7th ANNUAL INSTITUTE, 
July 28 to Aug. 3. Open to all artists. All 
media. Artists’ meetings & discussions in 
addition to show. For details write Blue 
Ridge Art Institute, Blue Ridge, N. C. 


Chicago, Ill. 

CHICAGO INSTITUTE’S 20th ANNUAL, 
July 17-Oct. 5. Open to all artists. Media: 
watercolor. Cash prizes. Jury. Last date for 
return of card: June 2. Last date for ar- 
rival of exhibits: June 19. For cards and 
data write the Art Institute of Chicago, 
Michigan Blvd. at Adams St., Chicago. 


Elgin, Il. 

ELGIN ACADEMY AMERICAN SHOW, 
May 4-25, at the Elgin Academy. Open to 
all American artists. Media: oil and wa- 
tercolor. Jury. $100 purchase prize and 
awards. Entry cards due April 24, exhibits 
on April 28. For cards write C. Dean Chip- 
man, Sears Academy of Arts, Elgin, IIL. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

INDIANA PRINTMAKER’S 8th 
May 5-17, H. Lieber Gallery. Open to all 
Indiana and former Indiana artists. $2 
membership fee. All print media. 50 works 
to be selected for traveling exhibition. 
Last date for arrival of cards and entries: 
April 26. For details write Mrs. George 
Jo Mess, 6237 Central Avenue, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 


ANNUAL, 


New Orleans, La. 

NEGRO ARTISTS’ 5th ANNUAL, April 27 
to May 10, at Dillard University, New Or- 
leans. Open to American Negro artists. 
Media: oil, watercolor & tempera. No fee. 
Jury. $100 in izes. Last date for return 
of cards and arrival of exhibits: April 12. 
For information & cards write Dillard Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La. 


New York, N. Y. 


DESIGNER-CRAFTSMEN’S SPRING EX- 
HIBITION, May 5 to June 28, in New 
York City. All craft media. Open to all 
artists. Award. Fee: $5 to Society of 
Craftsmen; $10 to non-members. Jury. 


Last date for arrival of submissions: April 
18. For data and entry cards write the 
Society of Designer-Craftsmen, 64 E. 55th 
St., New York City. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 
PARKERSBURG FINE ARTS CENTER'S 
ANNUAL, April 27 to May 19, at Fine 


Arts Center, Parkersburg, W. Va. Open to 
residents & former residents of Ohio, Pa., 
Va., and W. Va. Media: Oil & watercolor. 
Jury. Cash prizes. Fee: $1 plus $1 per 
crate. Last date for arrival of entries: 
April 7 For blanks write: Parkersburg 
Fine Arts Center, 317 Ninth St., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINT CLUB’S 18th ANNUAL, April 14 
to May 2, at the Print Club. Open to all 
American artists. Media: etching, drypoint, 
mezzotint, aquatint & engraving. Fee: 50c 
for 2 entries. Jury. $100 purchase prize. 
Last date for arrival of entries: April 5. 
For information write the Print Club, 
1614 Latimer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE’S AMERICAN 
PAINTING EXHIBITION, opens Oct. 23. 
1941, at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 
Pa. Open to American citizens who_have 
not previously shown in a Carnegie Inter- 
national. Medium: oil. Jury. $3,200 in 
prizes. For data write Carnegie Institute, 
Department of Fine Arts, Pittsburgh. 


San Diego, Calif. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 13th ANNUAL, 
June 23 to Sept. 1, at Fine Arts Gallery. 


Open to all artists within 225 miles of San 
Diego. Media: crayon, watercolor, pastel & 
tempera. No fee. Jury. Prizes. Last date for 
return of entry cards: June 6; for arrival 
of exhibits: June 9. For data and cards 
write Reginald Poland, Director, Fine Arts 
Gallery, San Diego. 


San Francisco, Cal. 

MONTHLY EXHIBITIONS OF THE FINE 
ARTS SCHOOL AND GALLERY, 415 
Jackson St., San Francisco. New show 
each month. Open to all artists. No jury. 
No prizes. Fee: $2 for each entry. Last 
date for arrival of entries: 10th of each 
month. For information write: Edward E. 
M. Joff, Director, Fine Arts School and 
Gallery, 415 Jackson St., San Francisco. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

NEW YORK STATE EXHIBITION, May 
4-31, at Syracuse Museum. Open to all 
New York artists except those of New 
York City, Long Island, Westchester & 
Rockland counties. Media: oil & water- 
color. More than $3,000 in prizes. Jury. 
Fee: $2 for 1 entry; $3 for 2 to 4 entries. 
Last date for return of cards: April 14. 
Receiving dates for entries: April 14-19. 
For cards and data write Mrs. Ruth I. 
Coye, 428 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Toledo, Ohio 

TOLEDO ARTISTS’ ANNUAL, May 1-31, at 
Toledo Museum. Open to all residents & 
former residents of Toledo (in & within 
15 mile radius). All pictorial media & 
crafts. Fee: $1.50 for Toledo Federation 
members; $2.00 for non-members. Jury. 
Cash awards. Last date for return of en- 
try cards & exhibits: April 26. For cards 
write J. Arthur MacLean, Toledo Museum 
of Art. 





Colors 


WATER 
TEMPERA 
PASTEL 
AQUA- 
PASTEL 





Catalogue 
Vol. 700, and 
Color Cards on 
Request. 


Purity, Bril- 

liancy, Relia- 

bility and Per- 

manency — essential 

to the master artist— 

are developed to the high- 

est degree in Weber Fine 

Artists’ Colors. They are the 

result of over 88 years experi- 

ence in color grinding for artist- 

painters. For complete satisfaction 
ask your dealer for Weber Colors. 


Specialty: 
PERMALBA 


An Artists’ Permanent White 


F.WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists Colormen, Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


St. Louis, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 











Competitions 


GOVERNMENT MURAL: Section of Fine 
Arts competition for $26,000 commission 
for 27 panels for the Rincon Annex P. O. 
in San Francisco. Open to all American 
artists. Closing date: Oct. 1. For full in- 
formation write Section of Fine Arts, 
Public Buildings Administration, Federal 
Works Agency, Washington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT MURAL: For Hutchinson, 
Kan., P. O. Open to artists of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. Award: 
$2,800. Closing date: July 15. For full in- 
formation write John P. Harris, Editor of 
the Hutchinson ‘“News-Herald,”’ Hutchin- 
son, Kan. 

GOVERNMENT MURAL: For Eugene, Ore., 
P. O. Open to artists of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Award: $2,350. Closing date: July 
1. For full information write Robert Tyler 


Davis, Director, Portland Art Museum, 
Portland, Ore. 
GOVERNMENT MURAL: For Longview, 


Texas, P. O. Open to Louisiana and Texas 
artists. Award: $2,100. Closing date: May 
24. For full information write Ward Lock- 
wood, Departmen tof Art, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 


GOVERNMENT MURAL: For Provo, Utah, 
P. O. Open to Idaho, Nevada, Utah and 
Wyoming artists. Award: $1,950. Closing 
date: June 14. For full information write 
Gail Martin, 716 Newhouse Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


INSTITUTE OF MODERN ART “JUKE 
BOX” DESIGN COMPETITION: $100 to 
winner, open to all, closes June 1. All de- 
signs to remain property of sponsor. For 
full details write S. Collier, Juke Box Com- 
petition, Institute of Modern Art, 210 Bea- 
con St., Boston. 

CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS: three, open to applicants between 
17 and 25 living more than 25 miles from 
Cincinnati. Scholarships provide tuition & 
cover classes in painting, sculpture, graph- 
ic arts & commercial art. For details write 
Walter H. Siple, Director, Art Academy of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

GOVERNMENT SCULPTURES: Section of 
Fine Arts competition for two sculpture 
groups and one relief for War Department 
Building, Washington. Amount: $24,000 
each. Jury: Wm. Zorach, Edgar Miller, 
Carl Milles, Gilbert Underwood and Wil- 
liam Foster. Closing date May 1. Apply: 
Edward Bruce, Section of Fine Arts, 7th 
& D. Sts., Washington, D. C. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY ART SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS: the University offers a $400 and 
a $200 scholarship for art students who 
meet the school’s entrance requirements. 
Awards to be made on basis of samples 
of work submitted. There are also two 
architecture scholarships, worth $400 and 
$200. Work must be submitted on or be- 
fore July 5. Application for entrance to 
competitions are due before June 26. Write 
for particulars to Dr. F. N. Bryant, Di- 
rector of Admissions, Administration Build- 
ing, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y 

MONTICELLO COLLEGE WOMEN ART 
SCHOLARSHIPS: the College offers a $200 
scholarship for art students who meet the 
school’s entrance requirements. Awards 
based on samplés of work submitted on or 
before May 1, 1941 for the academic year 
beginning next September. Write for par- 
ticulars to Mr. A. N. Sullivan, Director of 
Admissions, Monticello College for Women, 
Alton, Illinois. 


Covarrubias’ Map-Murals 


The six murals depicting The Pageant 
of the Pacific, which Miguel Covarru- 
bias painted for the 1939 Golden Gate 
Exposition, have been installed in the 
77th Street Foyer of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York 
City for a one-year exhibition. Later 
they will return to San Francisco, where 
they will be hung permanently in Paci- 
fic House. 

The murals, in map form, portray na- 
tive scenes, activities and inhabitants. 
In Covarrubias’ well known style, the 
decorations are lively in color and com- 
position, and are a compound of natu- 
ralism and stylization. They have an 
authenticity that grows out of the art- 
ist’s intimate knowledge of the sections 
of the Pacific included in the scheme, 
some of which was presented in book 
form in Covarrubias’ best-seller, Island 
of Bali. 
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HAYES 


STORAGE, PACKING & 
REMOVAL SERVICE 


A Century of Continuous Service. 
Specialists in Collecting and 
Packing Objects of Art for Art- 
ists, Galleries and Exhibitions. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


305 East 61 Street ¢ REgent 4-1330 
New York City 





NEWCOMB-MACKLIN CO. 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


45 WEST 27th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Catalogues Mailed Upon Request 
Mail Orders Receive Careful Attention 


FACTORY & GALLERIES 


400-408 NO. STATE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN SALESROOM 


1020 SO. BRAND BOULEVARD 
GLENDALE, CAL. 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


ETC. 



















Good Reasoning... 


Art museums in every part of the 
United States denend on Budworth 
to pack and ship their exhibitions. 
They can’t take chances. Neither 
can you! This service is available 
to you, whether collector, gallery 
or artist. 


For safety’s sake—use Budworth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


When you show 


use frames designed and executed by Alexander Lazuk. 
See frames in the current WILLIAM C. PALMER show. 
Surprisingly low rates. 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 
605 Madison Ave., N. Y. © PLaza 8-2818 


(bet. 57 and 58 St.—4th floor) 








LET ME PAINT FOR YOU 


Academician paints portraits from photographs and 
from miniatures. Will paint anything you may desire, 
such as Flowers, Miniatures, Copies, ete. Restores old 
paintings. Art instruction if desired. REASONABLE 
PRICES. Excellent references. 


H. ROSSMANN @ 810 West 183rd St. 
WaAdsworth 8-2639 © New York City 
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At Parke-Bernet 


THE FIVE SALES that the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries have scheduled for the early 
part of April bring collectors a wide 
range of properties, starting, on the af- 
ternoons of the 2nd, 3rd and 4th with 
literary items from many sources. These 
include Washington’s copy of Chester- 
field’s letters, first editions, historical 
autograph letters, standard sets and 
Currier & Ives lithographs. In another 
auction room—on the afternoons of the 
3rd and 4th—part II of the famous 
Howe collection of early American glass 
will be sold. 

Lustreware, antique hooked rugs, 
bronzes and other decorations, drawn 
from the collections of Andrew V. Stout 
and other owners, will be sold on the 
afternoon of the 5th. On. the afternoon 
of Saturday, the 12th, will be sold the 
collection of Mrs. Alice W. Riano, wife 
of the former Spanish Ambassador, con- 
sisting of Spanish furniture, brocades, 
embroideries, miniatures and hangings. 

A three-day sale beginning the 16th 
and continuing on the 17th and 18th 
brings a distinguished literary collection 
to the auction market. The property of 
A. Edward Newton, the lots comprise 
rare books, first editions and manu- 
scripts by famous authors. There are 
also a complete set of the Colophon, 
presentation copies by Browning and 
others, and a collection of watercolors 
by William Blake. 

Furniture holds the spotlight on the 
afternoons of the 18th and 19th when 
property of the late Mrs. Charles B. 
Alexander, will be sold. 


April Sale at Kende 


An April 2 and 3 the Kende Galleries 
in New York will auction the property 
of James R. Roe of New York, Miss 
Mildred Faas of Philadelphia and other 
owners. Heading the offerings are auto- 
graphs, sculptures, hooked rugs and 
other items of Americana. 

Other lots include Frederic Reming- 
ton’s bronze The Bronco Buster and 
paintings by George Bellows, Arthur B. 
Davies, Eilshemius and Kronberg. 


Auction Calendar 





April 2 & 3, Wednesday & Thursday afternoons, 
Kende Ga'leries; pronerty of James R. Roe & 
Mildred Facts: Americana, autographs, scu'p- 
tures: Remington’s The Bronco Buster; paint- 
ings by Bellows, Davies, Eilshemius & Kron- 
berg. Now on view. 

April 3 & 4, Thursday & Friday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from famous William 
T. H. Howe collection: significant examples of 
early American glass, including rare Stiegel and 
Stiegel Type, Ohio, Mid-Western, South Jersey 
and New York State ex»mples. Now on view. 

April 5, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from collections of Andrew V. Stout & 
others: American furniture, English lustreware, 
hooked rugs, bronzes & decorations. Now on 
view. 

April 12, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; property of Mrs. Alice W. Riano: Span- 
ish furniture, brocades & miniatures. Italian 
primitive paintings; antique & modern silver, 
china & glass. On exhibition from April 5. 

April 16, Wednesday evening; 17, Thursday after- 
noon & evening, 18, evening, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from famous A. Edward Newton collec- 
tion: rare books, ist editions & manuscripts 
by famous authors. Complete set of Co'ophon;: 
presentation copies; watercolors & books by 
Blake; book of Apocalypse from Gutenberg 
Bible. On exhibition from April 8. 

April 18 & 19, Friday & Saturday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; property of Mrs. Charles 
B. Alexander & others: French Louis XIV & 
XV furniture; French paintings; Chinese & Eu- 
ropean bric-a-brac. On exhibition from April 12. 





ART SCHOOLS 








TALL TIMBERS ART COLONY 
ART TOURS 


MEETING AND WORKING PLACE FOR 
CREATIVE ARTISTS e COMPETENT IN- 
STRUCTION FOR ART STUDENTS. 
Comfortable mountain farm, cottages, 
good food. Swimming, riding, fishing, 
auctions, hikes. Plenty to do for non- 
painting members of the family. Group 
Art Tours leave Tall Timbers on al- 
ternate weeks for painting trips to 
Maine’s rocky-coast, Vermont’s cov- 
ered bridges, New Hampshire’s moun- 
tains, lakes and old farms, visiting 
current exhibitions and Art Colonies 

en route. 
For information 
Bartlett Tracy, Tall Timbers, Winnesquam, WN. H. 


JUNE 26 Tiree ays a woot —Seven’ weets AUG. 15 
STUDY WATER COLORS IN CALIFORNIA 


New inspiration each week from nationally 
known, prize-winning teachers. 


TOM CRAIG MILLARD SHEETS 

PHIL DIKE JAMES COUPER WRIGHT 

PHIL PARADISE MILFORD ZORNES 
Coordinated by REX BRANDT 


Classes strictly limited—Register by May 15th 
Fine Climate Outdoor Symphonies 
Special Lectures 








JUNE 15 TO SEPTEMBER 15 
ADVANCED STUDENTS & 
PROFESSIONALS ONLY 


MARINE PAINTING 


WITH 


JAY CONNAWAY 


aT 
MONHEGAN ISLAND, ME. 


Write to MACBETH GALLERIES 
11 E. 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


The RALPH M. PEARSON 


Summer School wit be held this season by 
invitation In Salt Lake City, Utah. 


the Mail Courses in modern, creative painting, 
modeling and drawing will continue through the summer 
from Utah, the rest of the year from headquarters below. 
Bulletins on request. 


288 Piermont Ave. ...... Nyack, N. Y. 


PAINTING GROUP 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 

July 15 to August 15 
DIRECT WATER COLOR 
N.Y. 


Apply: 385 EAST 18th STREET, BROOKLYN, 
Phone BUckminster 2-4724 


GRACE FITZPATRICK 
MORRIS 


DAVIDSON 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
ROCKPORT, MASS 


before June 1st address: 


65 WEST 56th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











ENROLLMENT TIME! Have you ad- 
vertised your Summer Classes yet? Do 
it now in THE ArT DIGEST. 


27 





UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Philadelphia June 30 to August 12 





















Courses in Art Appreciation (D. M. 
Robb): Freehand, Water Color, Pastel, 
Oil etc. (Henry C. Pitz): Design 
(Metheny): Primitive Art (Davidson); 
Aesthetics (Adams). 


Extensive curriculum in Liberal 
Arts, Education, and the Sciences. 











For Bulletin address the 
Summer School Office, Box 89 
Bennett Hall 




























| NANTUCKET, MASS. 


| cLasses IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
JULY and AUGUST 


FRANK SWIFT CHASE 


INSTRUCTOR 


ADDRESS 
FRANK 5S. CHASE, 346 Concerd Ave., Belmont, Mass. 
Coast of 


BRISTOL * waive 


ANEW CONCEPTION IN SUMMER CLASSES 

PORTRAIT — STILL LIFE — LANDSCAPE — MARINE 

EIGHT WEEKS: JUNE 30 to AUGUST 23 
Illustrated folder on request 


ERNEST THORNE THOMPSON, Director 
of Fine Art, College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
After June 10: Blue Bows, Bristol, 


Write: 
Dept. 


JULY - AUGUST - 1941 
THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 


(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 


JOHN E. COSTIGAN, N.A. 


INSTRUCTION IN 
PAINTING e OIL e WATER COLOR 
ETCHING 


ORANGEBURG, NEW YORK 


ONE HOUR BUS RIDE FROM WEW YORK CITY 





CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Painting, Sculpture, ANATOMY, 
Design, Etching. 


Armin Hansen, A.W.A. — Finn Frolich — Patricia 
Cenningham — Pas! Whitman — John Cunningham 


Catalogue . . . Kit Whitman, Director 
P. O. Box A.l., Carmel, California. 


Drawing, 


BE A SUCCESSFUL 


‘America’s largest photographic school offers you the 
fall time personal attention of some of the country’s 
leading photographers. Individual practical instruc- 
tion. No classes. Start any time. Resident or home 
study courses. FREE book gives details. 

N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 97, 10 W. 33 St., New York, N. Y. 
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Farnsworth Classes 


BATHED in sparkling air 50 miles out 
at sea, North Truro, on Cape Cod, offers 
painters an abundance of paintable ma- 
terial: breeze-swept dunes, lively surf, 
picturesque fishing villages curving 
along the edges of bays dotted with 
every kind of craft, fishermen’s homes 
and old Cape Cod houses. These can all 
be painted under the expert instruction 
of Jerry Farnsworth, whose summer 
classes at North Truro begin July 1 and 
remain active through Labor Day. 

Farnsworth, assisted by his wife, 
Helen Sawyer, gives individual criticism 
three times a week in portraiture, still 
life and landscape, in all media. Classes 
are held every day but Sunday, with 
Saturday mornings devoted to an ana- 
lytical review of all work accomplished 
during the preceding week. 

Farnsworth’s classes will this season 
be conducted in a new studio building 
boasting a 70-foot sun deck built out 
over a fresh water pond. It is, further- 
more, situated but a short walk from 
the sea. For off-hours there are avail- 
able, near at hand, bathing, fishing, golf 
and riding. 


Lutz Students Score 


California’s reputation for producing 
some of the nation’s finest watercolors 
is carried on to even further distinction 
by its beginners. Students of the Uni- 





The Field of American Art Education 


By FRANK CASPERS 


versity of Southern California, working 
under Dan Lutz, entered a dozen water- 
colors in the national competition held 
by the Scarab, national architectural 
fraternity, and made off with first prize 
and five of the six honorable mentions. 

Richard Pitman won first prize with 
Old Dark House, while honorable men- 
tions were given to Robert Dickin- 
son, Kemper Nomland, Richard Pitman, 
Carlton Winslow and John Lindsay. 
More than 100 pictures were submitted 
by 13 schools of art and architecture. 


Classes in Vermont 


Artists and students who want to 
paint in Vermont—one of America’s 
most popular vacation lands—can do 
so at Landgrove, under the direction 
of Merton Leggett-Gwilliam, instruc- 
tor at the Putney School. Students will 
live in Teng Bergen, a large private 
home, and will work at composition, 
landscape and portrait painting in oil 
and watercolor from July 7 to Aug. 30 
(or for shorter periods within those 
limits). Mr. Leggett-Gwilliam’s pro- 
gram includes sketching trips to his- 
toric locales and demonstrations of 
painting by well known artists. 

Adding zest to Vermont’s summer 
Cays are facilities for a wide range of 
vacation pastimes. Music plays an im- 
portant role in Landgrove’s extra-cur- 
ricular activities; and for drama enthu- 
siasts there is an excellent summer 
theater near by. 





VIOLET OAKLEY N.A. 
President 


Classes 
Portraiture, Illustration, Lectures on Art. 


ELIZABETH ISLAND, Kattskill Bay, N. Y. 


A privately owned island, 9 acres richly wooded, 
with splendid views of the most dramatic and 
paintable lake in the U. S. For catalogue write 


St. George’s Road, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





LAKE GEORGE 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE 


COGSLEA ACADEMY of ARTS & LETTERS 


July 14th to August 25th 
EDITH EMERSON 
Director 


in Mural Painting, Landscape, 


the hans hofmann school of fine art 


52 west 8th street °¢ 


new york city ° 


phone gramercy 5-9714 


summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 


provincetown, mass. 


THE SCHOOL OF 


CATALOGUE | REQUEST Sa Ph ts 


THE WORCESTER ART 


june 15 — sept. 15 


MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNETT 


MASSACHUSETTS 





The Art Digest 
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GUY WIGGINS 


ART COLONY 
14th Summer Season 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


JUNE 16th to AUG. 30th 


Landscape & Portrait Painting 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


S UMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


BRACKMAN 


JUNE 23rd SEPTEMBER Ist 


Write toNOANK, CONNECTICUT 











Summer Session «41 
JULY SEVENTH To AUGUST SIXTEENTH 


featuring 


e HENRY LEE M°FEE, Pacnting 
1940 Guggenheim Award Winner 


e NORMAN EDWARDS, Design 


SPECIAL COURSES IN ANIMATION 
COMMERCIAL ART AND COSTUME DESIGN 


THE CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE 


741 SOUTH GRANDVIEW, LOS ANGELES 





BARKER cuss 
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MENEMSHA CREEK 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS. 
Catalogue UNLIMITED PAINTING MATERIAL 
ADDRESS SEC.—WEST TISBURY, MASS. 


SUMMER WITH BUK & NURA 


Spend July and August in Wyoming with 
Buk and Nura. Make it a real vacation 
with work in the most beautiful country 
in the West. For details write: 


BUK and NURA 
145 East 40th Street © New York City 
SCHOOL OF 


RITCHI PAINTING 


SUMMER SESSION June 30 to 
AT ROCKPORT, MASS. Avgust 30 
FOLDER ON REQUEST 
R.S.Ritchie © 10 St. & Milligan Pl. ¢ N.Y.C. 





SUMMER LANDSCAPE & 
MURAL PAINTING CLASS 


at WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
JULY & AUGUST 


ANTON REFREGIER ¢ STUART EDIE 
For information address Miss L. Kelly, 449 W. 22St.,N.Y.C. 


{ 
REFREGIERE 


April 1, 1941 










In the Mountains 


Up in the mountains of West Virginia, 
shaded by luxurious trees, is the Old 
White Art Colony where William C. 
Grauer and Natalie E. Grauer will, be- 
ginning July 12, conduct their eighth 
annual summer school. Students live 
in picturesque one-room cottages (built 
in 1800) that line a shade-patterned 
walk on the famous 7,000-acre Green- 
brier estate. Quaintly. furnished and 
equipped, they are near the studios 
where classes in portrait, figure and 
still life painting are given. The ex- 
pansive vistas of treed mountains pro- 
vide exciting material for landscape 
work and also a setting for outdoor 
figure and life painting. 

Classes, which are limited to 50 stu- 
dents, are open to beginners, teachers 
and professionals, and feature individ- 
ual instruction. Courses carry credit 
certificates honored by the New York 
City Board of Education, and students 
participate in an annual exhibition held 
the third week in August. Recreation 
facilities are extensive, including all the 
social privileges at the huge Greenbrier 
Hotel. 


School on an Island 


Lake George, enthusiasts report, is 
“surrounded by mountains, dotted with 
rocky islands and fed by gigantic springs 
of extraordinarily pure water.” It was 
discovered by Father St. Isaac Jogues, 
who called it Lac du Saint Sacrement, 
and it appeared in James Fenimore 
Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans under 
the name Horicon. This summer one of 
Lake George’s rocky islands (Elizabeth 
Island) will be the scene of outdoor 
figure painting and drawing classes con- 
ducted by Violet Oakley and Edith 
Emerson of the Cogslea Academy of 
Arts and Letters. 

Supplementing these classes are a 
series of lectures, given in the school’s 
studio, and visits to near-by places of 
unusual artistic or historic significance. 
The summer term begins July 14 and 
continues through Aug. 14. There are 
living quarters on the island for a 
limited number of students; others can 
be accommodated in hotels on the main- 
land. 


Stein’s Noank Group 


Harve Stein, who since 1936 has con- 
ducted a watercolor group at Noank, 
Conn., opens his summer season on June 
23. Informality is a watchword in Stein’s 
group. Instruction is strictly on an indi- 
vidual basis, with beginners, advanced 
students and professionals working to- 
gether without organization in classes. 
Emphasis, Stein says, “is placed upon a 
study of nature rather than on the learn- 
ing of academic formulas.” 

The group works outdoors, painting 
the richly varied harbor life of Noank, 
the old New England countryside and 
the village’s picturesque tree-shaded 
streets. Marine enthusiasts can find every 
type of boat in Noank. During inclement 
weather students work in Stein’s studio, 
which is located on the town’s highest 
elevation. Expansive water vistas and 
cool breezes make it an ideal summer 
workshop. 

Vacation features include deep-sea 
fishing, swimming, sailing and tennis. 





BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED STUDENTS 
ENROLL AT ANY TIME 

FOR STUDY 
IN NEW YORK WITH 


MORNING AND AFTERNOON CLASSES IN PAINTING, 
DRAWING—ALL MEDIUMS. DAILY PERSONAL CRITICISM. 


G ( ° 
Summer Classes Begin June / 
AT STONINGTON ON THE CONNECTICUT SHORE 

(10 miles beyond New London) 
WRITE FOR FOLDERS GIVING PARTICULARS 
20 WEST 10th STREET +¢ NEW YORK CITY 





The University of New Mexico 


TAOS FIELD SCHOOL OF ART 


JUNE 9 TO AUGUST 2, 1941 


Critics and Instructors: 
KENNETH M. ADAMS, E. L. BLUMENSCHEIN, ANDREW 
DASBURG, VICTOR HIGGINS, JOSEPH IMHOF, BARSE MILLER. 


ADDRESS: Director, Taos Field School, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


SACHA MOLDOVAN 


transfers his Art School from 
Park Raspail, France, to 


ARLES, Livingston Manor, N. Y. 


Ideal living conditions - limited number 


Write for Booklet 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


T H U R of MODERN ART 


A new meaning given to drawing and painting. 
Life e Portrait e Landscape e Still Life. 


1 4 atten folder on request 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


WINTER SCHOOL, 38 JOY ST., BOSTON 


CAPE ANN ART SCHOOL 
JULY & AUGUST at Rockport, Mass. 


McNULTY * CORBINO 
e ANN BROCKMAN e 


For information address: 


William C. McNulty, 404 W. 20th St., N. Y. 


THE VACATION ART CENTER 
On Crystal Lake 


Malcolm Hackett conducting painting studio. 
Hedvig Kuhne, sculpture. Land and water 
sports. Gracious living. Accommodations for 
25 select students. Illustrated folder on re- 
quest. June through September. 


Wealth of photogenic. material. 
R.F.D. No. 1 Hart, Michigan 
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WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual Classes 
In Portrait Painting and Lithography 











June 16th to September 18th 


Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 





ICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 


AFFILIATED WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


Fine art. Advertising art, costume design. teacher 

training, interior decoration, crafts. College ac- 

tivities; Women’s dormitory; B. F. A. degree. 

Minimum charge, including board, $575. Catalog, 

Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St. 
Richmond, Va. 








Of Old White 
ARTS SCHOOL 


— 8t SEASON 
= WILLIAM C. GRAUER uo NATALIE E. GRAUER 


Oil and Watercolor Techniques 


a 

Se 

Ss_—s«CMMANDSCAPE + PORTRAIT » FIGURE DRAWING STILL LIFE 
= BEGINNERS » ADVANCED STUDENTS + TEACHERS 
= PROFESSIONALS 

=. In the beautiful mountain estate of the famous Greenbrier, 
=, White-Sulphur Springs, West Virgima 

= 
= 
ee 
— 


SEVEN WEEKS —JULY 12 to SEPT. 1 


For folder write to WM. 0. GRAU 
10720 DEERING AVENUE 


nell onto 





BROWNE ART CLASS 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


A School where artistic individuality and 
creative talent are encouraged. 
Credits given. 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 
INSTRUCTOR 
FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Write for Circular 


BOX 82 @ PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 





BERNARD KARFIOL-ROBERT LAURENT 
WILL'AM von SCHLEGELL 


The Ogunquit School of Painting & Sculpture 
JULY 7 to AUGUST 23—OGUNQUIT, ME. 


For information write 
106 Columbia Heights Brooklyn, N. Y. 





JERRY 


FARNSWORTH 


SUMMER CLASSES ON CAPE COD 
PORTRAIT © STILL LIFE ¢ FIGURE 
JUNE 30th TO SEPT. Sth 


Write for Folder 
Address THE SECRETARY 
BOX 78, NORTH TRURO, CAPE COD, MASS. 
SCHOOL OF 


HIBBAR PAINTING 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 
SEPT. 


Instructor 


JULY 
ALDRO T. HIBBARD, N.A., 


For wformation address: 
Secretary, Fenway Studios, Boston, Mass. 





CHARLES CAGLE 
SUMMER IN ARLINGTON, VT. 
June to September 
LANDSCAPE e STILL LIFE ¢ FIGURE 


For information address: CHARLES CAGLE 
78 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK CITY—CO0-5-0759 







Vesper George 


School of Fine & Applied Art 


Advertising, costume design, fashion illus- 
tration, painting, modeling, interior decora- 
tion, theatrecraft, industrial design, illus- 
tration, ete. Teacher trainin. Est. 1924. 
6 weeks summer school begins July 7. 


Catalog S 
44 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 





ABBOTT SCHOOL of FINE & 
COMMERCIAL ART 
For serious students who desire 
professional careers. Start any time. 


Register now 


1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





57th Street in Review 


[Continued from page 23] 


ventive examples of some of the ablest 
exponents of the color print craft. Har- 
ry Shokler’s silk screen work and 
Blanche Lazelli’s colorful patterns are 
prominent contributions, as are Laszlo 
de Nagy’s rhythmic landscapes and Emil 
Ganso’s nude. Other exciting examples 
are by E. Sophronia Hergesheimer, 
whose work has the sheen of Japanese 
silk printing, and Luigi Rist, a prize 
winner of the Philadelphia show. 


He Started To Whittle 


Earle Runner started to whittle by 
chance, but when he sold his first piece 
of fanciful whatnot, he decided to be- 
come an artist. Now at the No. 10 Gal- 
lery the ingenuous results of Runner’s 
artistic career may be seen in an exhi- 
bition of satiric grotesquerie which he 
has done to “amuse people and per- 
chance put a finger on objectionable, 
ludicrous, sordid facets I’ve endured in 
myself, in others or both.” Runner does 
not waste too much wood on these hu- 
man foibles and frailties. He knows 
what’s wrong with people. 

Theodore Kane, director of Washing- 
ton’s Wesley Hill Galleries, is having a 
New York show of her work at the No. 
10 Gallery. Her direct workmanship has 
force and understanding, best suited to 
her figure and genre subjects. 


Vincente and Baxte 


The intent seriousness of childhood is 
caught in Esteban Vincente’s paintings 
at the Bonestell Gallery. These sol- 
emn-faced youngsters painted during 
thoughtful moments are a relief from 
the usual all sweetness and light por- 
traits, and show just how serious the 
precarious state of childhood can be. 
Vincente is an easy painter, his work 
showing fluency in both color and draw- 
ing, especially in the landscapes so wide- 
ly distributed with Cézanne-greens. 

More restrained are the carefully bal- 
anced patterns in Michael Baxte’s pic- 
tures of the Southwest in the other half 
of the gallery. He is primarily concerned 
with formalized patterns and color re- 
lationships. 


Altman Prize Winners 


The portrait of forceful Pop Hart by 
the equally energetic Wyman Adams is 
the king-pin of the exhibition of Altman 
Prize Winners, the opening show of the 
newly established Estelle Newman Gal- 
lery, 66 West 55th Street, New York. 
The 1918 portrait of red-haired Peggy 


ASMUSSEN & SON 


Casting of Sculpture in Stone 


Texture and color to suit 
each individual piece. 





410 East 32nd Street, WN. Y. C. — CAledonia 5-1443 
y WATERCOLOR 
0 HAR SCHOOL 


GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, MAINE 
Eleventh Season Opens July |, 1941 


Write: Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, until June Ist 
2025 -O Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 








7he PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


JUNE 30 Summer Sessions 

Graduate and under- 

to graduate courses in 

painting, art history, 

AUGUSTS8 drawing and descrip- 

tive geometry, crafts, 

supervision, and ad- 

ministration. Art forums and exhibitions, 
gallery talks, and illustrated lectures. 

Opportunities abound for cultural, recrea- 


tional, and other activities. Excellent liv- 
ing accommodations. Expenses moderate. 


For further information and catalogue address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 112 Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


State College 


Pennsylvania 


School of Design for Women 
96th YEAR. Design, illustration. 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts, advertising. Stage 


craft, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
INSTITUTE Teacier training: B.F.A. degree 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 


dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 
OF WN. Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


Professional and technical training in 
Painting, Sculpture, Ceramic, Graphie Arts, Illustration, 
industrial and Advertising Design, Interiors, Fashien. 


School term September 30 to May 25 


Exceptionally low tuition. Illustrated catalogue. 
4407 Warwick Bivd. Kansas City, Me. 


GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF &RT 


DRAWING . PAINTING . SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION . COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
FASHIONS . DESIGN . ADVERTISING ART 
INTER TOR DECORATION 
Two year Certificate courses in Commercial Art, 
Interior Decoration. 
eve., children any time. 
Catalogue. Edmund WN. A., Director. 
7001 Grand Central "Terminal, New York City. 











Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 







ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 


Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Ceramics, Carving 
WINTER-624 MADISON AVE.,N. Y.C. 


WOODSTOCK,N.Y. 


Includes Courses for Teachers. 


S U M M E Register Now. Catalogue on Request. 


[REASONABLE LIVING CONDITIONS AND TUITION] 


WILLIAM FISHER 


CLASSES IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 
STILL LIFE - FIGURE - PORTRAIT - LANDSCAPE 


Write for information 


8th ST. ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


39 East 8th Street © New York City 
GRamercy 5-7159 





ART SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES: 
Circulation more than 12,500. Advertis- 
ing: $6.75 per inch. For information ad- 
dress: THe Art Dicest, 116 East 59th 
Street, N. Y. C. 





The Art Digest 
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CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CIKOVSKY LAURENT 
LAHEY WEISZ STUBBS 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 
Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 
Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Copr. No. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatnTING, INTERIOR DeEc- 


ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CoMMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Syracuse, N. Y 


MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


Indowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


Catalog free. * 200 East 25th St.. Minneapolis 


RINGLING nr" 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Deooration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write og nn & folder “‘In Florida Sunshine.’’ 


Address: 

eno. = FLORIDA 
Sarasota, 

(School of the John and Mable Ringling ae : Art) 
Announces 9 weeks summer term for artists, art teachers, 
art students, and art hobbyists, at Little Switzerland, 
North Carolina—4000 feet elevation. Faculty of out- 
standing artists teaching Drawing and Painting, II- 
lustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts. Superb living 
accommodations. Board, room, tuition $200. Winter 


School—Sarasota, Florida. Write for general catalog 
and folder on Study in the Land of the Sky.” 


goes FE ORIDA 


Kimbrough, "ioe 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


Sarasota, 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Costume 
Design and ali Crafts. History of Art. 
Anatomy and Composition. Advertising 
Art, Illustration, Design. Students may 


Haroitp L. Butter, Dean 
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live on University campus and enjoy 
many university activities. 


For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 


YLAND 


Pot 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 













April 1, 1941 


by Leopold Seyffert is the earliest se- 
lection, while John Folinsbee and Ran- 
dall Davey are the 1941 representatives, 
though necessarily seen in other than 
their current winners. 

The advances made by these Altman 
winners is most evident in a show of this 
sort. Sidney Laufman now paints with 
vibrant greens, Jerry Farnsworth has 
lightened his color and Sidney Dickin- 
son has recently developed a more sub- 
tle tonality in portraiture. Other exhibi- 
tors are Ernest L. Blumenschein, Roy 
Brown, George Elmer Browne, John E. 
Costigan, Aldro T. Hibbard, Chauncey 
F. Ryder, Robert K. Ryland and Jes 
Welkem Schlaikjer. 


From the Chinese 


Cyrus Leroy Baldridge, world travel- 
er-artist, is showing water colors and 
drawings from Arthur Waley’s Trans- 
lations From the Chinese at the Guy 
Mayer Gallery, New York, until April 
15. Under the sponsorship of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, the exhibition in- 
cludes decorative papers of Chinese 
characters in native surroundings, which 
have the soft tonal effect of silk prints. 
His drawings, more crisply handled, have 
a strong simplicity complemented by 
wide areas of white. 

Baldridge’s illustrations are the re- 
sult of two years in China where he en- 
joyed an association with leading Chi- 
nese painters. Besides the Orient, the 
artist is also interested in Negro types. 
A year’s trek along the African coast, 
across the Congo and through Abyssinia 
resulted in the book White Africans 
and Black. Born on an up-state New 
York farm, Baldridge has had a varied 
career from cow-puncher to soldier. At 
the World War’s end his war sketches 
were published in J Was There. 


Stage and Circus Designs 


Considerable time can be spent in the 
Stage and Circus exhibition at the 
American British Art Center, New York, 
where an array of stage designs, com- 
positions and costume sketches line the 
galleries on both floors. The selections 
are placed in such a comprehensive man- 
ner that the show becomes a series of 
small one-man shows. Especially is this 
true in the work of Kenneth Green, 
Harry Horner, Nicolas de Molas, Stew- 
art Chaney and Eugene Berman. A good 
part of the show, however, is given over 
to the popular Motley, who has contrib- 
uted plentifully to both English and 
American productions. 

More freedom is felt in the circus sec- 
tion, which turns more to fine art crea- 
tions than to theatrical compositions. 
Names familiar in the exhibiting world 
are found here—Boris Aronson, Iver 
Rose, Milton Avery, Barnard Lintott and 
Simkha Simkhovitch. The entire show is 
diversified, inventive and highly artistic. 


The Power of Scharl 


The surging force of Joseph Scharl, 
Bavarian painter, cannot be missed in 
his expansive exhibition of paintings, 
temperas and drawings at the Nieren- 
dorf Galleries. The simplicity of Rus- 
sian Icons seems to have inspired the 
religious themes, which have the terror 
and exaltation of a Passion Play. There 
is Primitivism, Braquism, Africanism 
and Bavarianism in this exhibition, but 
it is powerful work. 


PENNSYLVANIA Loe was a 


aa, 


e Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), Ilustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
The enrolment records of this—the 
oldest fine arts school in America— 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
rary American artists. 

Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Henry K. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL of SCULPTURE 


CLAY MODELLING » STONE CUTTING » WOOD CARV- 
ING »@ LIFE DRAWING » CASTING » TERRA COTTA 


URBICI SOLER 


Summer School at Glacier Park, Montana, has been 
changed by request to Patzcuaro (Michoacan), 








Mexico. Complete six weeks course, July 10-August 25. 
214-216 EAST 34th STREET » NEW YORK CITY 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Summer Term: June 16 to 
August 9, 1941. For infor- 
mation address: 

WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 


r 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
_ OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


OAKLAND: CALIFORNIA 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


WINTER ART SCHOOL 
September 21, 1940 to May 24, 1941 


INSTRUCTORS: Boardman Robinson, Otis Dozier, Lawrence 
NE = ovine a 4 60k Drawing, Painting, Illustration, 
Cartooning, Mural Painting and Design, Lithography 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Boston Museum sero 





® painting e fresco 

e drawing © anatomy 

© sculpture © perspective 
e design © advertising 


¢ silversmithing  °¢ jewelry 
tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


| nN TT AT 
OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT sg 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. [Illustrated catalog upon request. 









63rd year. Professional e 
school offering degree 
and diploma courses in 
Fine Art and Industrial 


Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 


accredited. Distinguished faculty. Summer Term opens 
June 30th. Write for illustrated Catalogue. Address 
Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Illinols 








a palette that begins and ends 
with permanent pigments is 
one in which the artist can 
have thorough confidence be- 
cause— 


Only completely permanent 
colors are included 


Only the time-proven most 
durable vehicles as well as pig- 
ments are used 


The guaranteed complete 
statement of contents is on 
every tube, every technical 
safeguard is made obvious 


No concessions have been 
made to artists’ whims and 


bad color habits 


Highest quality, tested ma- 
terials in grinds of full strength 
and brilliance yield the satisfy- 
ing results thousands of artists 
are achieving with economy. 


Obtain informative booklets 
and color cards from your 
dealer or from us. 


manufactured at 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 


by 


HAND GROUND 
OIL COLORS 


POWERFUL — PERMANENT — PURE! 


No fillers or extenders, insuring permanency 


and brilliancy. Try these popular hand 
ground colors—you will use no others. 


USED BY LEADING PAINTERS 
Folder on Request 


THE MORILLA COMPANY 


36 COOPER SQUARE COOPER BUILDING 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


ANTON BASKY 


CASTING IN BRONZE, 
PLASTER AND STONE 
FOR SCULPTORS 
Repairing of Statuary, also Bric-a-brac 
Piece Molds for Terra Cotta 


209 East 39 St.,N. Y.C. LExington 2-2850 
32 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


INCORPORATED 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD §S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


TECHNICAL ADVISER HAROLD C. PARKS 
17 Collinwood Road, Maplewood, N. J. 





NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
154 West 57th Street, New York, c/o A.A.P.L. 


NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEARS 
1060 Park Avenue. New York 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 


AMERICAN ART WEEK: Annually, November 1-7 
Florence Topping Green, 104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


EpitTor: Wilford S. Conrow 


A national organization of Americans working impersonally for contemporary 
American art and artists with common sense and fair play. 


Steering Committee For 
Technical Adviser 


The National Executive Committee 
has appointed the following to act as a 
Council supervising the work of Harold 
Parks, Technical Adviser: Dr. Howlett 
Gardner, Director of Shellac Research 
Bureau; Prof. Raymond E. Kirk, Head 
of Chemistry Department, Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute; Dr. Martin Fisch- 
er, College of Medicine, University of 
Cincinnati; and Wilford S. Conrow, 
Chairman for the A. A. P. L. 


The Designation of Color 
Samoa, October 8th, 
My Dear Colvin: 

Perhaps in the same way it might 
amuse you to send us any pattern of 
wall paper that might strike you as 
cheap, pretty and suitable for a room 
in a hot and extremely bright climate 
... The colour in favour of its pro- 
prietor at present is a topazy yellow. 
But then with what colour to relieve 
it? For a little work room of my 
own at the back, I should rather 
like to see some patterns of unglos- 
sy—well, I’ll be hanged if I can de- 
scribe this red—it’s not Turkish and 
it’s not Roman and it’s not Indian, 
but it seems to partake of the two 
last and yet it can’t be either of 
them because it ought to be able to 
go with vermillion. Ah, what a tan- 
gled web we weave—anyway, with 
what brains you have left choose me 
and send me some—many—patterns 
of the exact shade. 


—ROoBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


1892. 


It is quite hard to believe that this 
accomplished writer should find him- 
self at a loss for the proper word or 
phrase. And yet he frankly admits that 
he cannot adequately describe several 
colors. 

But try it yourself and see how hard 
it really is. Select an odd color from 
the many in the room where you are 
sitting. Quite obviously it is blue or 
green or red and also it is light, me- 
dium or deep. From this point it be- 
comes more difficult until, as Steven- 
son found, it is nearly impossible to 
describe a color so that another per- 
son would understand it readily. 

Of course there are numerous pop- 
ular names for special fashion colors 
that have come into everyday use, Sun- 
tan, coral, porphyry, periwinkle, ele- 
phant’s breath and many, many others 
which, when once seen, can readily be 
approximately recalled. This of course 
depends on both parties having the 


same original conception of the color. 
Little success would attend any effort 
to match another person’s idea of a 
color if one of these names were given 
without any supporting data. 

This problem began to bother the 
scientists years ago and a great many 
systems of color definition and ar- 
rangement appeared from time to time. 

Maerz and Paul published a Color 
Dictionary several years ago which is 
excellent in its arrangement and very 
well worked out. Many colors are shown 
and named in accordance with the 
commonly accepted meanings. This col- 
or arrangement however, does not fit 
into the League project and the prob- 
lems of artists’ materials as well as 
does the Munsell system. 

A very workable notation of colors 
was provided about 1910 by Professor 
A. H. Munsell and amplified by his 
Color Atlas a few years later. This 
system is so readily understandable and 
so well arranged to provide space for 
every conceivable color that it became 
the recognized standard in many fields 
where color plays an important part. 

Each color has three attributes: Hue 
That attribute of certain colors by 
which they can be classified as reds, 
greens, blues, yellows, purples, etc. 
White, black and grays are not con- 
sidered as being hues. Lightness or 
Munsell Value—Brilliance. That at- 
tribute of any color or visual sense- 
quality in respect to which it may be 
classed as equivalent to some member 
of a series of grays ranging from black 
to white. Saturation or Munsell Chro- 
ma. The degree to which any color 
possessing a hue differs from a gray 
of the same brilliance. 

The Munsell system then depends 
on the arrangement of these three at- 
tributes in accordance with a simple 
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diagram, called the Surface-Color Solid. 
The following explanation of the Sur- 
face-Color Solid is taken from Judd 
and Kelly: 

“The dimensions of this solid are hue, 
lightness and saturation (see fig. 1); 
the color of any matte, opaque surface 
in daylight is represented by some point 
in it; hence it is often called the sur- 
face-color solid. Lightness starts at 
zero for black, represented at the bot- 
tom of the figure, and is measured by 
distance from the base plane, being 
a maximum for white represented at 
the top of the figure. Hue is represented 
by angle about the black-white axis, 
giving the closed series red, yellow, 
green, blue, purple, red, with their in- 
termediates. Saturation is represented 
by distance from the black-white axis, 
being zero for black, white and the in- 
termediate grays, and increasing to- 
ward the boundary of the surface color 
solid on which would be represented the 
most vivid colors producible from the 
surfaces. 

“Colors of one hue are therefore rep- 
resented in the solid by points falling 
in a single one of the vertical planes in- 
tersecting at the black-white axis. Col- 
ors of one lightness are represented by 
points in any one horizontal plane; and 
colors of one saturation are represented 
by points in any one of a series of 
right circular cylinders concentric about 
the black-white axis.” 

The Munsell system is completely 
worked out in the Munsell Book of Col- 
or. This consists of a number of pages 
of color chips, each page containing a 
single hue. The chips at the top of the 
pages are very light and become pro- 
gressively darker to black at the bot- 
tom. From the series of grays at the 
left of the pages, the colors become 
more intense in each succeeding chip 
toward the right. In this way many of 
the points on the Surface-Color Solid 
are visually defined. 

A very recent step further has been 
taken by Judd and Kelly in an effort 
to give names to all the colors in ac- 
cordance with a prescribed plan. This 
work was recommended to the Inter- 
Society Color Council several years 
ago with a view to designating the col- 
ors of drugs and chemicals for possible 
inclusion in the United States Phar- 
macopoeia. 

The basic plan follows the Munsell 
system of color arrangement and pro- 
vides a standardized use of modifying 
adjectives and color names in place of 
the anomaly which exists at present. 
Space does not permit the publica- 
tion of the 32 charts which are given 
in their paper. Briefly the adjectives 









BRILLIANT 
(LIGHT, 
STRONG) 


LIGHTNESS (MUNSELL VALUE) 







VERY DEEP 
(VERY DARK, 
STRONG) 





(VERY DARK, 
WEAK) 


SATURATION (STRENGTH. MUNSELL CHROMA )} 


Frourg 2.—System of modifiers. 
‘The color designation, except for very grayish colors, consists of » hue name combined with one of these 
moulfers 


which have been chosen for the work 
are weak, strong, vivid, light, dark, pale, 
deep, brilliant, etc. Their arrangement 
is shown in a typical way in Fig. 2. 

In addition to the above there are 
many intruments which describe color 
by a series of numbers or graphs. These 
are called colorimeters, tintometers and 
spectro-photometers and are optical in- 
struments of great precision. Some are 
operated visually while others are auto- 
matic registering their impulses on a 
photographic plate by means of a photo- 
electric cell. 

In the work of the League, under 
the grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, on paints and other 
artists’ materials, it is necessary to 
have some means of adequately ex- 
pressing various colors. The Munsell 
system has been chosen as presenting 
the greatest value for this work, on ac- 
count of its inclusion of every possible 
color, its simplicity and its direct show- 
ing of the color in the Book of Color. 
Future references to any color in con- 
nection with the work of the League 
will be in the nomenclature of Judd 
and Kelly and will include the Munsell 
notation. It is planned in a future issue 
to list a number of very popular, well 
known colors such as lilac, rose, emer- 
ald green, etc., then giving their sys- 
tematic name by the Judd and Kelly 
designation, followed by the Munsell 
notation. In this way it will be pos- 
sible to get a better idea of the way the 
colors are arranged. 

It is hoped that you will feel free 
to offer your frank advice and criticism 
regarding the helpfulness of this char- 
acter of article. 

—HAROLD PARKS 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertisting is 10c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Each word, initial and whole number is counted as one word. 





PICTURE FRAMES BY BRAXTON—Special 

rate to artists preparing for exhibitions—raw 
woods—inexpensive unusual frames—come in or 
write for catalog—Braxton Art Company, 353 
East 58th St., New York. 


TT _ 


STUDIO FOR RENT. One block East of 5th 

Avenue near 59th Street. Immense studio with 
wood rafters. Living accommodations—roof ter- 
race. Sublet at $85.00 per month. Box 637, 
The Art Digest. 





ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co.. 62 Third 
Ave., New York City. 


April 1, 1941 


DRY PIGMENTS—tfull strength C. P. Cadmi- 

ums, cobalts, cerulean, etc.—casein, gypsum. 
varnish gums, glues, Venice Turpentine, etc. Mail 
erders filled. Hatfield’s Color Shop, Inc., 112 St. 
James Ave., Boston, Mass. Est. 1898. 
PICTURE FRAMES, Write for your copy “Art- 

ist Exhibition Frames.” Catalog AD. Fredrix 
Co., 140 Sullivan Street, New York City. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Orders filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Uniog 
Square, New York City. 


FRAMES—Any size, shape, length or width, to 
harmonize with paintings. Winchendon Art Co., 
312 Maple Street, Winchendon, Mass. 





The Department Store of Art Materials 


Presents 


THE FIRST 
HAND-CARVED 
MANIKINS 


Made in America! 




















Hand carved of the finest 
quality hard wood, these per- 
fectly proportioned, true-to- 
scale, walnut finished mani-_ 
kins, will assume any human 
position. These American 
made manikins are finer in 
every detail than those 
formerly imported from 
Europe. 

Used by Artists, 
Sculptors, 





Schools, Stu- * PRICES 
dents, etc. 10” High $12.50 
(Dealers! 


12” High 15.00 
15” High 18.75 


Specify Male or 
Female figure. 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


69 W. 44 STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Write 
for sales 
proposi- 

tion!) 





ARTISTS’ CANVAS 


CLOVER BRAND* 


Linen and Cotton 
TIME Tested 


Also 
CANVAS PANELS 


Ask Your Dealer 
Write for Samples 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
110 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 


CLOVER BRAND PRODUCTS 


* Registered 


The House of 
cA. J. HEYDENRYK, Jr: 


Makers of Fine Frames | 
Holland ; 
HENRI HEYDENRYK ' 


Representative for North America 
65 WEST 56th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
COl. 5-5094 
Frames now made in my 
New York establishment. 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Ine. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 






Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 





CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Institute of History & Art Apr. 4- 
18: Fifty Prints from Hawaii 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery April: 

ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Society of Fine Arts (Berkeley- 
Carteret) April: Members, Flower 
Paintings. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art April: Fa- 
mous Old Master Paintings. 

AUBURN, N. Y. 

Cayuga Museum 7o May 2: “ 
chromatic’ Water Color 
ings. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Apr. 7: 9th An- 
nual, Maryland Artists; Apr. 7-27: 
R. Davis, S. Oppenheimer. 

Walters Art Gallery April: Old 
Sevres, The Porcelain of Kings. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Apr.: 
ings, Whitney Hubbard. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

Illinois Wesleyan Univ. Jo Apr. 
20: Paintings, Briggs Dyer. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards To Apr. 12: 
era Studies, Egone. 

Horne Galleries 7o Apr. 12: Gou- 
aches, Karl Zerbe; Paintings, 
Aimee Lamb, Susumu Hirota. 

Guild of Boston Artists Apr. 7-19: 
Watercolors, Elizabeth H. T. Hun- 
tington. 

Museum of Fine Arts 7o Apr. 6: 
Portraits Through 45 Centuries. 

Vose Galleries To Apr. 13: Water- 
colors, Frederic Whitaker. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery 
in Art; 8th Annual, 
Western New York. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum of Art Jo Apr. 30: 
Spanish Paintings. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Apr.: Mrs. James 
Ward Thorne’s Miniature Rooms. 
Chicago Galleries Assn. Apr.: Chi- 

cago Painters and Sculptors. 

Kuh Gallery Apr.: R. Weisenborn. 

Mandell Brothers Jo Apr. 10: 
Business Men’s Art Club. 

CINCINNATI, O. 

Art Museum 7o Apr. 27.: 
Walt Disney. 

CLEVELAND, O. 

Museum of Art Apr.: 
bury Memorial. 

COLUMBUS, 0. 

Gallery of Fine 
cent Accessions. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To May 38: 
12th Annual Allied Arts. 

DAYTON, O. 

Art Institute Apr.: 
ject; Zeiss Ikon 

DAVENPORT, IA. 
Municipal Art Gallery 7o Apr. 30: 
Second Annual, Art and Artists 
Along the Mississippi. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Artists Market To Apr. 14: 
by John Carroll. 

Gordon Beer Galleries To Apr. 14: 
Wa‘ercolors, Joseph Sparks. 

Institute of Arts Apr.: Masterpieces 
of Art. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Apr. 4-28: 
and Flemish Painting. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum Apr.;: 
Pavlova and The American Ballet; 
Indian Portrai’s, Eben F. Comins. 

HINGHAM, MASS. 

Print Corner To Apr. 28: 
graphs, Albert W. Barker. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Art Institute 7o Apr. 20: 
Early British Masters. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Kansas City Art Institute Apr.: 
Faculty Show. 

Nelson Gallery To Apr. 30: 
Contemporary Painting. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Foundation of Western Art To 
Apr. 26: 8th Annual, California 
Watercolors. 

Museum of Art Apr.: 2nd Annual, 
Artists of Los Angeles. 

Municipal Art Commission Apr.: 
Academy of Western Painters. 

Vigeveno Galleries To May 7: Marc 
Chagall. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

River Road Gallery To Apr. 21: 
Modern American Paintings. 
Speed Memorial Museum Apr. 8- 
Apr. 29: “The Eight.” 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Gallery Apr. 8-23: 
Golden Gate Ceramic Exhibit. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute To Apr. 29: 
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Textiles. 


4{qua- 
Paint- 


Paint- 


Cam- 


April: Color 
Artists of 


Work by 


Charles Wood 


Arts Apr.: 


California Pro- 


Show. 


Work 


Dutch 


Litho 


French 


28th An- 


nual, Wisconsin 
Sculptors. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Apr. 20: An- 
nual of American Oils. Apr.: 
Paintings, C. Portinari. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Museum of Art Apr. 
ings and Sculpture, 
Hans Reiss. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Newark Museum Apr.; 
traits, Past and Present. 

New Jersey Gallery (Kresge Dept. 
Store) Apr.: 1941 Spring Show. 
Rabin & Krueger Apr.: Old and 
New American Art. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Public Library To Apr. 11: Water- 
colors, Mabel Hooper LaFarge. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Gresham Gallery To Apr. 12: 
ture, Julius Struppeck. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 

Art Gallery To Apr. 27: 
colors, George Samerjan; 
Makers Society of 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Public Museum Apr.: 
ings, Emeline 
Prints. 
PASADENA, CAL. 

Nicholson Galleries To Apr. 19: 
Annual Pasadena Soc. of Artists. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Fine Arts To Apr. 20: 
Fellowship Oils and Sculpture. 
Art Alliance To Apr. 13: Paintings, 
Leon Kelly. 

Carlen Galleries To Apr. 20: 
ings, Horace Pippin. 


Painters and 


83-20: Paint- 
Winold and 


Animal Por- 


Sculp- 


Water- 
Print 
California. 


Flower Paint- 
Krause; Southern 


Paint- 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Apr. 13: Pi- 
casso, “Forty Years of His Art.” 
PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Museum 7o May 
4: 42nd Photographic Salon. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Museum 7o Apr. 9: 
Paul Klee Retrospective. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Apr. 14: 
Sculpture, Concetta Scaravaglione. 

Valentine Museum Apr.: Work of 
Saint-Memin. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery To Apr. 27: 
Argentine Pain‘ings, Sculpture and 
Prints. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Art Assn. Apr. 7-30: 
Jury Show. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Apr.: Work by 
Members of Artists Guild. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Gallery of Art Apr.; 2nd Annual, 
Twin City Artists. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Art Gallery Apr.: 
George Biddle, G. W. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Palace of Legion of Honor Apr.: 
Paintings, Constance Richardson. 

Courvoisier Gallery To Apr. 19: 
Work by Charles Howard, 

Paul Elder & Co. To Apr. 19: Les- 
lie Sherman. 

Museum of Art Jo Apr. 
neth M. Morrison Retrospective; 
S. F. Art Association Watercolors. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Faulkner Memorial Gallery To Apr. 


17th Annual 


Van Gogh, 
Chandler. 


20: Ken- 


380: Paintings, Luis Acuna; Sketch- 
es of Guatemala, George Biddle. 
SANTA FE, N. MEX. 

Museum of New Mexico To Apr. 
15: Brooks Willis, Ralph Doug- 
lass, Mary Salazar. 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Mt. Holyoke College Apr. 5-30: 
Prints of XV and XVI Centuries. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts Apr. 6-May 

: 50 Paintings, Young Americans, 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Apr. 14: 
100 Years of Fashion. 

TOLEDO, O. 

Museum of Art To Apr. 27: Span- 
ish Paintings from the 12th Cen- 
tury through Goya. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Museum 70 Apr. 30: 
2nd Texas-Oklahoma General Show, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery Apr.: 17th Bien. 
nial, Contemporary American Paint- 
ings. 

Smithsonian Institution Apr.: 
go Society of E’chers. 

Whyte Gallery Apr. 6-30: Work by 
Betty Lane. 

WICHITA, KANS. 

Art Museum Apr.; 
Kansans. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center Apr. 7-27: 
Watercolor Skow. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum 7o Apr. 27: 
Process. 

YOUNGSTOWN, 0O. 

Butler Art Institute 7o Apr. 27: 
Work by Jean Hawkins. 


Chica- 


Portraits of 


Silk Screen 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


Academy of Allied Arts 
Apr. 3-24: 10th Spring Salon. 

H. V. Allison & Co. (32E57) Apr.: 
Prints and Drawings. 
American-British Art 
W56) To Apr. 11: 
Circus.” 

American Fine Arts Society 
57) To Apr. 9: National Academy. 
An American Place (509 Madison) 
Apr.: Work by Arthur G. Dove. 
Architectural League (115E40) 
Apr. 3-25: Panels by Members of 

League. 
Arden Galleries 


(349W86) 


Center (44 
“Stage and 


(215W 


(460 Park) To 

Apr. 17: Watercolors, Edwin 
Howard; Garden Sculpture. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Apr. 
12: Paintings, Stowell L. Fisher. 

Artist-Craftsman (64E55) Apr. 4- 
29: N. Y. Society of Craftsman. 

Artists Gallery (113W13) Jo Apr. 
14: Paintings, Sarah Berman. 
Art Students League (215W57) T7o 
Apr. 14: Nicolaides Memorial. 

Asso. American Artists (711 Fifth) 
To Apr. 7: Raphael Soyer. 

A. W. A. Gallery (353W57) To 
Apr. 18: Members Oils and Sculp- 
ture. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Apr. 
26: Watercolors, John Costigan. 

Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
To Apr. 2%: Work by M. Eddy. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) Jo Apr. 
19: Paintings, Marjorie Phillips. 

Bland Gallery (45E57) Apr.: Ear- 
ly American Prints and Drawings. 
Bonestell Gallery (106E57) To 
Apr. 5: Paintings, Esteban Vin- 
cente and Michael Baxte; Apr. 7- 
19: Paintings, Jennings Tofel. 

Brandt Gallery (50E57) To Apr. 8: 
“New Masters from Old Holland.” 

Bronx Artists’ Guild (N. Y. Bo- 
tanical Garden Museum) 7o0 Apr. 
20: 19th Annual. 

Brooklyn Museum (Weekdays 10-5 
Sundays 1-6) To Apr. 20: Ameri- 
can Prints; Apr.: 11th Biennial, 
International Watercolors. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Apr. 
5: Feininger Retrospective; Apr. 7- 
26: 50 French Drawings and Wa- 
tercolors. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) To Apr. 
19: Celluloids from Fantasia; To 
Apr. 21; Paintings, Moise Kisling. 

Clay Club Gallery (4W8) Apr.: Gar- 
den Sculpture. 

Contemporary 
Apr. 12: 
qvist. 
Downtown Gallery (43E51) To 
Apr. 5: Yasuo Kuniyoshi. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) To 
Apr. 15: Paintings, Pissarro. 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) Apr.-: 
American Artists. 
8th Street Gallery (39E8) 
13: Flowers and Gardens. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Apr. 
13: Czermanski; Leon Dabo; Car- 
son Davenport. 

Fifteen Gallery 


Arts (38W57) To 
Sculpture, Fingal Rosen- 


To Apr. 


(37W57) Apr. 7- 


19: Sculpture by Group Members. 
Findlay Galleries (69E57) Apr.: 
American and English Paintings. 


460 Park Avenue Gallery Zo Apr. 
Soc. of Women Artists; 
Children by 20 Painters. 


a: FF. 
Apr. 7-19: 

French Art Galleries (51E57) Apr.-: 
Landscapes in French Art. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Apr. 19: Land- 
scapes and Marines. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (2W55) 
To Apr. 19: Portraits, Leopold 
Seyffert; John Young-Hunter Kyo- 
hei Inukai, Raymond P. R. Niel- 
son, Sidney E. Dickinson, David 
L. Swasey. 

Harlow, Keppel & Co. 
Apr. 8-26: 
Forain. 

Harriman Gallery 
May 3: Rouauit. 
Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Apr.: 
Prints and Paintings, Armin Lan- 
deck; Originals from Fantasia. 

Kleemann Galleries (38E57) To 
Apr. 21; Watercolors, Kari Ober- 
tuffer. 

Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) To 
Apr. 12: “England’’; To Apr. 19: 
Monet, Pissarro, Sisley. 

Koetser Gallery (71E57) Apr.: 
Van Cleve to Tiepolo. 
Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
Apr. 7-26: Paintings, Guy Pene 
du Bois. 

John Levy Galleries 
Apr. 15: Paintings, 

Julien Levy Galleries (15E57) To 
Apr. 5: Paintings, Abraham Rait- 
ner; Apr. 7-19: Paintings, Tamara 
Lempicka. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E57) To Apr. 
7: Gouaches, Joseph De Mariini; 
Apr. 8-28: Work by Orland Camp. 
bell. 

Matisse Gallery 


(670 Fifth) 
Work by Jean Louis 


(63E57) Apr. 8- 


(11E57) To 
Corot. 


(41E57) To Apr. 
15: Modern French Paintings. 
Mayer Gallery (41E57) To Apr. 
15: Work by Cyrus Leroy Bald- 
ridge; To Apr. 19: Watercolors, 
Frank Duncan, Jr. 

M. A. McDonald (665 Fifth) Apr.: 
Prints, Old and Modern Masters. 
Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82nd, 
Weekdays 10-5, Sundays, 2-5) 
Apr.: French Prints 
trated Books after 1800. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Apr. 12: Drawings, William C. 
Palmer. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) Apr. 7- 
26: Watercolors, John Whorf. 
Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) 7o 
Apr. 12: Watercolors, Eleanor 
King Salley. 


Morton Galleries (130W57) To Apr. 


5: Group Show. 
Museum of Modern Art 
Weekdays, 10-5, 
To Apr. 20: 
dian Art. 
Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
24E54) To Apr. 14: Paintings by 
Ten Americans. 


(11W53, 
Sundays, 12-6) 
North American In- 


and Iilus- 


National Arts Club (119E19) To 


i 


Delaware — 


Apr. 18: Religious Art of Today. 7 


Newhouse Galleries (15E57) To 

Apr. 12: Sculpture, E. T. Howell. 
Newton Gallery (11E57) Apr.: Eng- 
lish Paintings. 

N. Y. Historical Society (170 Cen- 
tral Pk. W., Weekdays 10-5, ex- 
cept Mondays, Sundays 1-5) Apr.; 
“New York as the Artist Knew 
> 

Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) 7o Apr. 
22: Josef Scharl. 

Number 10 Gallery 
Apr. 12: Theodora Kane and Earl 
Runner. 

Old Print Shop (150 Lexington) 
Apr.: “Honest Americans.” 

Orrefors Galleries (5E57) To Apr. 
12: Carl Milles Sculpture. 

James St. L. O'Toole (24E64) To 
Apr. 15: Paintings, Pat Colligg, 
Buffie Johnson. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To Aghia 
19: Paintings, Edwin Dickinson. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) Apr. 7-May 
3: Twelve Mexican Painters. / 

Pinacotheca (777 Lexington) Apr.: 
Work of Oronzo Gasparo. 


Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) Zo Apr. | 


15: Contemporary Americans. 
Riverside Museum 
Dr., Daily, except Mondays, 1-5) 
Apr. 6-27; Paintings and Sculp- | 
ture, Mexican Children. 

Robert-Lee Gallery (69E57) Apr.? 
Flower Prints, Hodo. 

Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) Apr. 
Old Master Drawings. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E57) — 
To Apr. 12: Paintings, Canedo. 
Schoenemann Galleries (605 Madi- 
son) Apr.; Italian Old Masters. 
Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden — 
Lane) Apr.: Fine Paintings. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Apr. 
Old Master Paintings. 

Sterner Galleries (9E57) To Apr. — 
19: Sculpture, Peter Fingesten. 
Studio Guild (730 Fifth) To Apr. 
12: Paintings, Caroline C. Marshall. 
Uptown Gallery (249 West End) 
Apr. %7-May 1: Paintings, Charles > 
Harsanyi. 

Valentine Gallery (16E57) To Apr. 
19: Sculpture, Robert Laurent. 
Vendome’ Galleries 
Apr. 12: Spring Group Show. 
Wakefield Bookshop (64E55) To 
Apr. 15: Ricardo Magni. 

Walker Galleries (108E57) To Apr. 
26: Paintings, George Grosz. i 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) © 
Apr. 7-26: Federico Castellon. 
Whitney Museum (10W8, Daily 1-5, 7 
except Mondays) To Apr. 13: 
“This is Our City.’ 

Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) To Apr. 
26; Antique Wallpapers. 3 
Willard Gallery (32E57) To Apr. % 
12: Essman Design Assemblies. ’ 
Yamanaka & Co. (680 Fifth) To 5 
Apr. 26: Buddhist Art from Asiad.—~ 
Zborowski (460 Park) Apr.: Mod-~ 
ern French Paintings. 
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